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[? is reasonable to suppose that the habit of 

giving children books is increasing alike in terms 
of the levels of society at which it is practised, the 
number of children who receive books as gifts, 
and the number of books so given. It is therefore 
appropriate to inquire what kinds of books are 
commonly so given, when they are given and how 
children react to them. This essay is intended as a 
limited contribution to such an inquiry. 

The scope and organization of the inquiry. A 
questionnaire on leisure-time reading of non- 
periodical literature was presented to 155 children 
(74 boys and 81 girls) attending five first-year 
classes in Secondary Modern Departments in 
Hull and the East Riding of Yorkshire, in 1954.* 
The children were asked to state what books they 
possessed, which were their favourite books, what 
books they had recently read through and what 
books they had given up in the last twelve months. 
Books read more than once were to be marked 
with an X. In a further question the children 
were asked to name books which they had 
recently been given as presents, and to indicate 
the date when they received them and their 
opinion of them. Five blank lines were provided 
for their answers, one for each title.t To help 
the children express their opinions, a set of words 
and phrases were suggested: exciting, dull, 
interesting, difficult, funny, good pictures, not bad, 


* The sample was representative of different types of 
social groupings in the area: a market town, a coastal 
resort, a village-suburb and an urban district; the whole 
ability range normally found in the Secondary Modern 
School was included, with some weighting at the top. 
In four schools the questionnaire was presented in June, 
1954, and in the fifth in November, 1954. Analysis does 
not suggest that this significantly affected the evidence. 


+ Five lines, one for each title, were also provided for 
the answers to the other questions mentioned above, 
except in the case of that referring to books possessed, for 
which there were six. 
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Children and the Books they are 


Given 


By D. C. Minter, B.A., Senior Lecturer in Education, University College, 
Ibadan ( formerly Tutor, Institute of Education, University of Hull) 


poor. \t was explained orally that other more 
appropriate words or phrases might be used 
instead; and the children showed some freedom 
in so doing. The meanings attached to the word 
book were explained to the children, and their 
responses show that they well understood what 
was meant. 

The children’s reactions to the books given. For 
purposes of comparison it may be observed that, 
in reply to the five questions, the 155 children of 
the sample recorded a total of 799 different 
identifiable titles in 2,828 references.t (A cross 
indicating that the book had been read more than 
once is not counted as a separate reference.) 
These 2,828 references to identifiable titles 
included 490 references (17-3 per cent of the 
total) to 303 titles of different books received as 
gifts. Of these, 74 boys (48 per cent of the 
sample) made 207 references (42-2 per cent) to 
126 identifiable titles of books received as gifts, 
and the 81 girls (52 per cent of the sample) made 
283 (57-8 per cent) references to 177 identifiable. 
titles. Thus, the girls of the sample would seem 
somewhat more forthcoming in referring to books 
received as gifts. It does not follow, however, 
that they were more likely to receive books as 
gifts than the boys. 

Some picture of the children’s attitude to these 
gifts may be obtained by comparing their 
responses to the question about books received 
as gifts with their responses to the other questions. 

Of 490 gifts recorded, 114 (boys 50, girls 64) 
were also referred to as “ favourite books ”’ by 
the same children. The fact that approximately 
one identifiable gift in every four had come to 
be so regarded suggests considerable success on 


+ A further 287 (boys 150, girls 137) references were 
made to titles which it is impossible to identify. Of these 
75 (boys 40, girls 35) were gifts. These unidentified titles 
are ignored in this discussion. 


2* 
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the part of the givers of the books in anticipating 
what the children would enjoy reading. On the 
other hand, children are necessarily less stable 
in their understanding of the term “favourite 
book” than adults, and it would seem that the 
girls of the sample were less cautious in their 
application of the term than the boys. 

Of 490 gifts recorded, 108 (boys 52, girls 56) 
were also referred to as books recently read by 
the same children. 

Of 490 gifts recorded, 43 (boys 17, girls 26) 
were also referred to as books recently “given up” 
by the same children. This is a notably small 
number, being only 9 per cent of the total gifts 
recorded. It would also appear that a girl was 
somewhat less likely to succeed in reading through 
a book received as a gift than a boy. 

Of the 490 gifts recorded, 280 (boys 119, girls 
161) were also recorded as “books possessed”’ by 
the same children. This high proportion (57 per 
cent) was to have been expected: a book received 
as a gift may quickly become a valued possession. 
This development seems to have occurred less 
readily with the books given to the boys than 
with those given to the girls. 

Of the 490 gifts recorded, 128 were marked as 
having been read more than once. The re-reading 
of a book may be regarded as a very strong 
indication that it gave pleasure and satisfaction, 
and indicates considerable success on the part of 
the giver in anticipating what books the children 
would enjoy. The evidence suggests that this was 
more likely in the case of the boys than of the 
girls. 

Of the 490 gifts recorded, 159 (boys 70, girls 89) 
were referred to only as gifts. The suggestion is 
that the boys more readily entertained a positive 
attitude to their gifts than did the girls.* 

In general the children reacted favourably to 
the books which they had received as gifts. Those 
who gave the books seem to have been reasonably 
successful in anticipating the children’s tastes, 
though they had somewhat greater success with 
the boys than with the girls. It is to be noted that 
these generalizations are not based on evidence 
provided by the children when consciously 
expressing their opinions of the gifts and may 
therefore be regarded as all the more trust- 
worthy. 

The children’s comments on the books. In the 
question dealing specifically with gifts, however, 
the children were asked to comment briefly on 
the books they recorded. Their responses to this 
instruction may be grouped in four categories 


* The absence of a comment occurred five times in 
the boys’ records, but 15 times in the girls’. 
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(disapproving, lukewarm, approving and strongly 
approving), as shown in the table that follows: 


TABLE | 
SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 











Type of Comment | No. of times used by | No. of times used by 
Boys Girls 
eee a ee “ye ‘ aes % 
Disapproving ..| 23 10 4) 42 14-6) 
48°2% 56-4% 

Lukewarm | 84 37-8) 120 41-8) 
Approving | & 41 4) 101 35-9) 
Strongly approv- 51:8% 3% 

ing 2310-4) 24 © 8-4! 
Totals .. ..| 221 100-00°, 287 100-00 % 











It would seem that while it was slightly more 
probable that a book given to a boy would meet 
with his approval or strong approval than that 
his reaction would be lukewarm or disapproving, 
there was a markedly greater chance that a book 
given to a girl would meet with a disapproving or 
only lukewarm reception than that she would 
read it with approval or strong approval. Never- 
theless, in the light of this more deliberate and 
consciously stated evidence, the children would 
again appear to have reacted fairly favourably to 
these gifts. It may also be noted that almost 
40 per cent of their comments must be classified 
as only lukewarm. 

When the books were given. Christmas and 
birthdays are outstanding among the occasions 
for the giving of books as presents, and it is plain 
that the principal motive for the gift was the 
occasion on which it was made rather than the 
gift (i.e., the book) itself. The inquiry offers no 
evidence as to whether this affected the quality 
of the choice exercised by the givers. But it is 
quite clear that the fact that in general the 
children received their gifts in a highly seasonal 
way (i.e., a number of books on one or two 
annual occasions and none or few at other times) 
prevented them neither from reading and re-read- 
ing the books, nor from remembering them with 
a lively but by no means uncritical apprecia- 
tion. 

What books were given. It remains to consider 
what the books actually were that the children 
recorded as gifts and how they responded to 
individual items and groups of books. It was 
stated above that 74 boys referred to 126 identifi- 
able titles as gifts in 207 references and 81 girls 
referred to 177 titles in 283 references. Of these 
303 titles, only 39 received three or more refer- 
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ences as gifts. Of these 39, 16 were annuals or 
annual-type publications. 


Tasie 2 


ANNUALS RECORDED AS GIFTS AT LEAST THREE 


TIMES 
Times recorded 
as a gift by 
Boys Girls Children's Comments 
Beano Annual a - interesting (2)*; funny (3); 


Bobby Bear’s Annual ~ 


Buffalo Bill's Wild West 3 


Annual 
Dandy Annual 4 
Film Fun Annual 6 


Girls’ Crystal Annual - 
Kit Carson Annual .. 4 
Lion Annual ee 
Monster Book for Girls 

Eagle Annual .. vs 


Girl Annual .. ‘is - 


Radio Fun Annual .. 1 


Roy Rogers Cowboy 5 
Annual 


Rupert Annual 


School Friend Annual - 


Tip Top Annual aii 1 


Total ‘6 cn 


Combined Total . . 


we 


wi 


N 


49 


98 


exciting (2); good pictures; 
(no comment). 

funny; G. Pictures, Verry 
Good.** 

exciting; good; quite funny ; 
funny. 

exciting; good pictures; 
exiting (sic). 

(no comment); interesting; 
funny (4); good pictures (2); 
exciting. 

(no comment); funny. 
funny (3); exciting; laugh- 
able; Not bad. 

funny (4); (no comment); 
not bad. 

Exciting (3); good pictures; 
funny. 


exciting (2); interesting (2). 


funny; interesting (2); 
dull; GooDp PICTURES; 
exciting (2). 


very good; interesting (2); 
(no comment). 

Very good; exciting in 
parts; interesting, Not Bad, 
interesting; (no comment); 
Good Pictures, good and 
interesting, good pictures. 
GOOD PICTURES. 

funny; not bad. 

not bad (2); good pictures; 
interesting (2). 

good pictures and interest- 
ing; good; not bad (2); 
exiting. 

Interesting; exciting (4); 
exiting, good pictures (3); 
smashing; not bad. 

(no comment). 

interesting; funny. 


* Figures in brackets indicate the number of times a 
comment was used if more than once. 


** The children’s spelling and capitalization of their 
comments is reproduced in this and subsequent tables. 


A further fourteen were classics or standard 
works, in either original or abridged form: 
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Taste 3 
CLASSICS AND STANDARD WORKS RECORDED AS 
GIFTS AT LEAST FOUR TIMES 


Times recorded 
as a gift by 

Author Title Boys Girls Children’s Comments 

Alcott Good Wives - 4 Very interesting; not bad; 
dull; interesting. 

o Littlh Women - 14 very good; interesting (4); 
sad but interesting; excit- 
ing; uninteresting; difficult; 
good; partly read, so far 

; mot bad; N(ot) 
R(ead); very good indeed. 

Coolidge What Katydid - 8 interesting (6); very good; 
not bad. 

Defoe Robinson 6 - exciting (2); Not bad; 

Crusoe interesting; Goop; Poor. 

Dickens Oliver Twist 2 - interesting (2). 

- 1 very exciting. 
Gaskell Cranford - 3 difficult; dull; boring. 
Hughes Tom Brown’s 3 not bad (2); exciting. 
Idays  - 1 dull. 

Kingsley Water Babies - 3 interesting (2); exciting. 

- Robin Hood 3 — thrilling; exciting; not bad. 

- 2 very good; Good. 

Sewell Black Beauty ‘5 interesting (2); Very Good; 
It was Very Interesting; 
not bad; 

- 2 interesting. 

Stevenson Black Arrow 3 - exciting (3). 

5 


” Treasure Not bad; very good; very 


Island exciting; interesting (2). 
- 4 not bad; exciting; dull; 
difficult. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's 1 ~ interesting. 
Cabin - 2 dull; N(ot) R{ead). 
Twain Tom Sawyer 2 ~ A good book; exciting. 
- 2 Very good; not bad. 
Totals 30 46 
Combined 
Total P 76 


Only nine were ‘books for children falling into 
neither of the above categories: 


Taste 4 
CURRENT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN RECORDED AS 
GIFTS AT LEAST FOUR TIMES 


Times recorded 
as a gift by 
Author Title Boys Girls Children’s Comments 
Blyton Christmas t ~ intresting. 
Book - 2 dull; interesting. 
os Five get into 1 smashing. 
trouble 7 2 exciting (2). 
'* Five go offin 2 - exciting; awful. 
a caravan - 3 interesting; exciting (2). 
: Five run away - 3 exciting (2); very interest- 
together ing. 
o Secret Seven 3 Exciting (2); Very good & 
exciting. 
1 ~ Smashing. 
— Children’s 1 - funny. 
Wonder - 2 not bad; interesting. 
Book in 
Colour 
Hutchin- Circus comes 3 - exciting; It was exciting; 
son to Town very funny. 
Johns Bigglesinthe 4 - very good; exciting (2); 
Cruise of interesting. 
the Condor 
Webb Inside story of 5 ~ Good Detective Stories; 
Dick Barton EXCITING; interesting (2); 
not bab (sic). 
Totals 18 15 


Combined Total 33 
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These three tables may be condensed as follows: 


Taste 5 


TYPES OF BOOKS RECORDED AS GIFTS AT LEAST 
THREE TIMES 














Times recorded 
as a gift by Boys and Girls 
Boys Girls together 

16 annuals 49 (23-7%) | 49(23-7%) | 98(47-4% 

14 classics 30 (14°5%) 46 (22-2%) 76 (36°7%) 

9 books for 

children 18 ( 8-7%) 158( 72%) 33 (15-9%) 

Totals 97 (46-9%) 110 (53-1%) 207 (100-0%) 














If only those referred to four times are con- 
sidered, the picture would be even more emphatic: 











TABLE 6 
TYPES OF BOOKS RECORDED AS GIFTS AT LEAST 
FOUR TIMES 
Times recorded 
as a gift by Boys and Girls 
Boys Girls together 
13 annuals 44 (26:2) 45 (26-8% 89 (530%) 
9 classics 24 (14-3%) 37 (220%) 61 (36-3%) 
4 books for 
children 12¢ 7-1%) 6 (36%) 18 (10-7%) 
Totals 80 (47-6%) 88 (52°4%) 168 (100-0%) 











It is clear that- those who gave books relied 
heavily upon annuals or annual-type publications, 
and to a less, but still notable, extent upon a few 
well-tried classics and standard works. While the 
annuals generally gave satisfaction, the classics 
and standard works met with a more mixed 
reception. It is difficult to avoid the impression 
that in many instances too little care was taken 
in suiting the gifts chosen to the children’s ages, 
interests and abilities. 

Many of the gifts recorded were neither annuals 
nor classics but works which might be more 
generally described as current books for children. 
Of the 303 titles recorded as gifts in 490 refer- 
ences, no less than 48, recorded as gifts in 73 
references (59 by girls), were by Enid Blyton. 
Captain Johns followed with 11 books recorded 
as gifts to boys only in 15 references; but five of 
these were by a single boy. Three of Elsie 
Oxenham’s books were recorded as gifts in four 
references; Angela Brazil, Richmal Crompton, 
Saunders and Arthur Mee each had two books 
mentioned. No other author, other than authors 
of classics and standard works, had more than 
one title mentioned, usually in a single reference. 
Among the classics and standard works, there 
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were 20 references to books by Louisa Alcott: 
An old fashioned girl (1),* Good wives (4), Jo’s 
boys (1), and Little women (14); and 13 references 
to works by R. L. Stevenson: The Black Arrow 
(3), Kidnapped (1), and Treasure Island (9). The 
children’s hobbies and other interests were 
reflected in such titles as All about animals (1); 
Boys’ and Girls’ cinema club album (1); Hicks: 
Book of all sports (1); Mathew: Woodwork for 
boys (1); Morris: Penalty area (1); Pony club 
annual (2); and Tommy Lawton’s all star football 
book (2). There were very few other non-fiction 
titles. The remainder was made up of less 
popular annuals, school stories and adventure 
stories of varying, but usually average, repute. 
It is difficult to discern any dominant feature in 
the record, either with regard to the books chosen 
or in the children’s responses to them. The overall 
impression, supported by other evidence from 
the questionnaires, is that the adults who gave 
the books were, in general, imperfectly aware of 
the better children’s books of the kind now 
available in the publishers’ lists and in the school 
library services of the area. The choices made by 
those giving the books wear, in fact, a slightly 
old-fashioned look and one has the impression 
of a sharp conflict between an easy concession 
to popular taste, represented by the high figure 
for the annuals, and a praiseworthy, though often 
misdirected effort, represented by the gifts of 
well-known classics, to do well by the children. 
The range of classics and standard works referred 
to is narrow, unimaginative and marked by 
curious and uninformed omissions, Nevertheless, 
except for annuals and the works of Enid Blyton, 
no other clearly defined group of books rivalled 
the popularity of this ill-assorted handful of 
classics and standard works with the givers of the 
books. Indeed, the books chosen as gifts were, 
both individually and by type, very much what 
one might expect to find in the shop windows of 
newsagents, stores and other sellers of books in 
the types of community in which the schools 
were situated and the children lived. They, above 
all at Christmas, were perhaps the real selectors 
of the books which the children received as 
presents. 


* The number of references to the books as gifts is 
shown in brackets. 


L.A. EVIDENCE TO ROBERTS COMMITTEE 
Copies of the above are now being despatched to those 
who have placed orders. A limited number only have been 
printed, and ‘members requiring copies should order 
them immediately. 
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Co-ordinate Indexing in an 
Aeronautical Library 


By J. S. Rosser, Librarian, Aircraft Research Association, Ltd. 


HE Aircraft Research Association was formed 

in 1952 by fourteen of the leading aircraft 
firms in this country. The objects of the Associa- 
tion are to promote and undertake scientific 
research related to the aircraft industry. 

The A.R.A. Library is considerably younger, 
having been started only two years ago. As in 
many special libraries, reports form the major 
stock and at present approximately 3,500 are 
held. 

The intention in this paper is to outline a 
method for indexing reports for quick and 
efficient information retrieval. The field of 
application is naturally small, but the empirical 
methods we used in tackling the problems 
involved may be of some general interest. The 
scheme is adapted to future growth, and modifica- 
tions and additions can and will be made. 

Technical reports are of great importance to 
the Association’s staff because they compose the 
primary source of recent information in this 
particular field which we need to know. How, 
with a small staff, was the library to deal with 
the documentation of these reports to render 
them of immediate and future use in answering 
subject enquiries? Three characteristics were of 
prime importance: highly detailed indexing, 
accuracy and speedy retrieval. Allied to these, 
flexibility of approach was essential. 

Up to the time when the idea of an individual 
retrieval system first crystallized, we were using 
the Uniterm system augmented by a subject index 
devised by the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics in the United States. From our 
point of view there were many disadvantages 
about both of these, some of which must be 
mentioned because our own effort was designed 
to overcome them. These criticisms are purely 
from our own experience and should not be 
taken as implying any unreserved judgment. 

In Uniterming, the information in documents 
is analysed into basic word-units. Each word- 
unit is allotted a Uniterm card (Fig. 1) on which 
the Uniterm is entered. Accession numbers are 
given to reports and this number is written on all 
the appropriate cards. For example, a report 


“Supersonic wind tunnel tests on a swept wing 
fighter” would have Uniterm cards: 

Supersonic 

Wind Tunnels 

Tests 

Wing 

Sweep 

Fighter 


If the accession number of this report was 1,000, 
this number would be entered on the relevant 
cards. When reports are required on such a 
subject, these cards are extracted from the index, 
and by comparing the numbers on them, number 
1,000 is found to be common to all. 





Fic. 1 


The system had been introduced at A.R.A. 
when a report collection first began, and to a 
certain degree had proved valuable in subject 
searches. The degree of utility had been limited 
because, as the report stock increased beyond 
1,000, the cards naturally became more and more 
congested with numbers, additional cards had to 
be made, and subject searching became corre- 
spondingly irksome. Several revisions were made, 
but each time the difficulties became more 
involved and, without drastic remodelling, we 
could see no way of surmounting them while 
retaining the principles of Uniterms. 

These problems may be summarized: 


1. Terminology 

Many Uniterms were only alternatives or synonyms 
and these were causing ambiguity and incomplete 
indexing. See and see also references were introduced to 
minimize this difficulty but were generally an unsatis- 
factory solution. 


2. The General Review 

This type of report can be described as one wherein 
the form in which a subject was treated was of special 
significance, e.g., many reports contained correljated data 
of experimental results on a particular phenomenon, say 
buffeting; it was impossible to distinguish satisfactorily 
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this type from a more general one that might be a 
theoretical study of buffeting. The former type was of 
special value to our work. 


3. Overloading of Uniterm cards 


In most instances retrieval of information had to be 
accomplished, if at all, by comparison of a large quantity 
of numbers on a large quantity of cards. This problem 
of overloading required immediate attention and, had 
consultation been simpler in other ways, could possibly 
have been minimized by adjustments. The need was 
obvious to contrive a system that, although still retaining 
the advantages in flexibility from comparison of cards, 
would nevertheless allow for the creation of a more 
practical subject arrangement, reflecting the requirements 
of users and in which the likelihood of overloading could 
be allowed for. 


4. Marshalling qualities 


None existed in Uniterm for bringing related material 
together. Subject searches had to range high and wide, 
not in the form of pyramids but often in a series of non- 
concentric circles. 


Summing up the Uniterm. We reached the 
following conclusions after having experimented 
with the scheme for nearly two years on a fairly 
large scale: 


(a) Uniterming was only highly efficient if a 
limited collection was indexed. These 
limitations being firstly, the number of 
reports indexed and, secondly, the subject 
scope of the collection. 


(6) If it was intended to use the scheme for a 
complex collection, some difficulties could 
be alleviated by starting a new index every 


500 reports or so. 


(c) Uniterm indexing depended for efficiency 
on adequate indexing input but, when 
this was maintained over long periods, the 
scheme became unreliable and unwieldy. 


The percentage of irrelevant references 
(false drops) obtained increased very 
quickly. This is an extremely important 
consideration when it is recalled that it is 
necessary to verify by the accessions 
register every number obtaired from the 
cards. 


_— 


(d) 


In order to overcome the disadvantages which 
have been mentioned, it was decided to overhaul 
the index of Uniterms with the following objects 
in mind. Firstly, the list of subject headings to 
be derived from the original Uniterms must reflect 
the practical approach of the user. Secondly, as 
a corollary, the tortuous procedure which had 
become so irksome in trying to obtain informa- 
tion from the old system must be avoided. 

In order to understand how the new subject 
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heading list was built up, the user approach in 
aerodynamics must be briefly outlined. 

Aerodynamics is the study of reactions caused 
by relative motion between a fluid (air or other 
gas) and a solid. Broadly speaking, the variation 
in character of either of these, its effect on the 
other and the resultant behaviour of both, form 
the basic study of the aerodynamicist. Moreover, 
many similar fundamental problems recur in 
designing and operating wind tunnels. Therefore, 
any scheme of classification for aerodynamics 
must first analyse the subject into (a) problems 
of flow, (6) problems of aircraft components 
within that flow, and (c) the effect of variation 
in either. 

The list of subject facets which we derived 
could, therefore, be classified into the following 
groups pertaining to: 


1. Behaviour of airflow at different speeds. 

2. Theoretical estimation of behaviour of 
aerofoils and bodies, etc., within the air- 
flow, and the effect on the flow itself. 

3. Experimental! results of this behaviour. 

4. The effect of variations in flow and 
geometry upon each other. 

5. Wind tunnel problems. 


Whereas we had only some 400 Uniterms, 
we now had roughly 1,500 subject facets. The 
problem was to devise a method of ordering the 
arrangement of these facets, alphabetical order 
being an unsatisfactory arrangement. 

We saw our way out of this impasse by using 
the notation of the N.A.C.A. subject indexing 
system mentioned earlier. This index covers, in 
nine main classes, the whole field of aeronautics 
and is equipped with a simple numerical notation. 
The system is used by the N.A.C.A. for the 
general arrangement of indexes to reports issued 
by them, and appropriate headings are included 
on all abstract cards despatched with the reports. 
To a small organization these cards are of great 
value for use in author and originator indexes, 
and save a vast amount of time and effort. For 
the purposes of subject indexing, however, the 
treatment was too broad for our requirements. 

The notation, which concerns us here, is of 
the following pattern. The subject is broken 
down into nine main classes: 


e.g., 1. Aerodynamics 
2. Hydrodynamics 
3. Propulsion 
and so on down to 
9. Research equipment and 
techniques. 
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Subdivision within sections is shown very 
simply: 


The only main classes of particular interest to 
us were Class | Aerodynamics and Class 9 
Research equipment and techniques. 

By employing such a notation, means would be 
provided not only for filing our index cards, but 
also for arranging the subject facet list itself into 
a coherent pattern which would be reflected by 
the notation. As a by-product, if we wished to 
utilize it, we also had means of arranging a 
subject index on orthodox catalogue cards. 
Having combined certain features from a com- 
paratively rigid subject heading schedule and the 
flexibility of a retrieval system, we were now able 
to provide means (a) to permit a comprehensive 
outline which was subdivided to a certain con- 
venient stage, (6) having reached this stage more 
detailed and flexible subdivision could be ob- 
tained by using cards allotted to different facets, 
(c) information retrieval could be “‘channelized”’, 
i.e., the scope of the search would be clearly 
defined. 


Outline of new scheme. This is in three parts. 


1. A schedule of subject facets divided into 
two classes: 1. Aerodynamics and 9. Re- 
search equipment and techniques. Many 
of these are analogous to the old Uni- 
terms. But, whereas under the old scheme 
it was necessary to correlate cards from 
the beginning of the search, e.g., transonic 
and flow, this stage has now been com- 
pleted in the schedule and in many cases 
one card may now give more specific 
information than could formerly have 
been obtained after examining perhaps 
half a dozen. Augmenting the main 
schedule there are various auxiliary groups 
of facets, some of which apply throughout 
the scheme, e.g., an alphabetical list of 
place names, and others applicable to one 
section only, e.g., under the section for 

’ Wings, there are auxiliary tables for wing 
shapes, cross-sectional thickness, etc. 


2. An index of cards identical in form to the 
old Uniterm file in a parallel sequence to 
the schedule, the symbol and heading 
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on them being the same as the schedule. 
(Fig. 2.) 
3. A relative index. 

In using the scheme, the enquirer refers to the 
main schedule or the relative index, and obtains 
the most specific card for his particular subject. 
He then turns to the various auxiliary tables 
within the section from which he has obtained his 
main card, selects the appropriate subsidiary 
aspects, noting the class marks, and then refers to 
the card index (where cards are filed in class 
number order). Having obtained all the relevant 
cards, these are then compared and the co- 
ordinate numbers noted. These numbers are then 
verified in the accessions register. 

The number of postings per report varies very 
much, twenty not being unknown, the average 
being usually five to ten. Indexing time obviously 
varies with the number of postings, probably a 
fair average would be five minutes per report 
over a batch of, say, thirty reports. 

As I mentioned at the start, modifications and 
expansions have been allowed for in the future. 
What the capacity of the scheme is, in terms of 
the number of reports that can be efficiently 
indexed without the difficulties experienced with 
Uniterm creeping back, we do not yet know. If 
such difficulties arise, a new index can be started 
and the information in the discarded index stored 
separately or relegated to an orthodox subject 
index. 

Plans are now being discussed for applying the 
data on our index cards te tapes which could be 
fed into a medium-sized computer. A programme 
has been devised for obtaining selected references 
and will be extremely useful for producing 
bibliographies, etc. 

To conclude, therefore: in this scheme we have 
tried to combine the advantages in flexibility of 
a retrieval system with an orderly arrangement 
of subject facets so that the procedure both in 
indexing and retrieval could be planned according 
to the practical approach of the user. The chief 
feature is that comparison of numbered cards 
is not required until the field of search has been 
well defined. 

(The author is indebted to the Chief Executive 
of the Aircraft Research Association for per- 
mission to publish this article.) 
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The Shakespeare Memorial Library, 
Birmingham 


By Waveney R. N. Payne, A.L.A., Librarian of the Shakespeare Memorial Library, Birmingham 


OME account of the Shakespeare Memorial 

Library, Birmingham, may be of interest to 
librarians, in connection with the recent report 
of the committee upon subject specialization. 

This is a library that has been continuously 
developed over a period of nearly a century. Its 
36,000 volumes in 70 languages are exclusively 
upon Shakespeare. 

The scope of the library was envisaged by 
George Dawson, President of the local Shake- 
speare Club, in a letter to Aris’s Birmingham 
Gazette of 1861, from which the following is an 
extract: 

“I want to see founded in Birmingham a Shakespeare 
Library, which should contain (as far as practicable) 
every edition and every translation of Shakespeare; all 
the commentators good, bad and indifferent; in short, 
every book connected with the life or works of our great 
poet. I would add portraits of Shakespeare, and all the 
pictures, etc., illustrative of his works.” 

The project was further considered by the 
Shakespeare Club, and a committee was 
appointed for the purpose of forming a library. 
On 23rd April, 1864, at a public breakfast given 
by the Mayor of Birmingham, a large collection 
of Shakespearian literature was received, together 
with a sum of money to be spent upon the 
purchase of books. One of the conditions upon 
which the presentation was made was that a 
special room, called The Shakespeare Memorial 
Library, should be reserved in the new Central 
Library Building, and should be used exclusively 
for housing the library. The room was completed 
and the library opened to the public in 1868. 

It was an act of faith, and a timely one, made 
when public libraries were hailed, with free 
education, as the great new opportunity for 
intellectual advancement. 

Year by year the library grew in size and 
reputation. By 1876 it contained about 6,000 
volumes and a catalogue had been printed. So 
dear to the hearts of Birmingham people was 
their library that, before the disastrous fire which 
occurred in January, 1879, was properly ex- 
tinguished, they set themselves to take measures 
to rebuild that which was lost, and a voluntary 
subscription fund was raised to assist the 
Corporation in this work. When the new library 
was opened in 1881, gifts from friends in many 
parts of the world had been received. One 


hundred and twenty volumes came from the 
Shakespeare Society of Weimar. In 1887 the 
Government of India took the trouble to collect 
together, and send as a gift, all the translations of 
Shakespeare’s works published there. 

Then the vision faded a little. Libraries, 
like other institutions, have their periods of 
decline. In 1889 the Halliwell Phillipps Collection 
of Shakespearian rarities was offered to the 
Corporation of Birmingham for £7,000, on the 
understanding that if this sum was not agreed 
upon within three months, it would be offered 
elsewhere for £10,000. A subscription fund was 
formed but the money was not forthcoming and 
the collection was dispersed. The loss in morale 
as well as books was irretrievable. 

In 1903 another catalogue was printed, listing 
11,489 volumes. 

During all this time, and indeed right up to 
the present day, the library has been partly 
financed by a number of private subscriptions 
administered by a committee derived from the 
original Shakespeare Memorial Library Com- 
mittee of 1864. From this fund interesting and 
rare books are bought from time to time but, 
however, it is very small. The present subscription 
list amounts to only £22. 

The library has copies of all the four folio 
editions and some of the quartos. It has over 
seventy of the quarto separates, including 
Restoration adaptations and alterations pub- 
lished before 1709. Of the eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century editions there is little that we lack. 

All the editions and new books on the subject 
are bought as they are published, and the older 
ones as they become available. There is a story 
that Birmingham collects everything on Shakes- 
peare but that is not strictly true. If it were, 
we should have a mausoleum rather than a 
library. There is probably more intellectual 
dissipation upon Shakespeare than upon any 
other subject. We do not now buy reprints, or 
insignificant trivia. Significant trivia such as, 
for example, the comic strip Shakespeares we are 
glad to have. The problem is to decide what is 
significant. Shakespearian literature and pro- 


ductions upon the stage have been so constantly 
a mirror to the times that they are interesting for 
Some of the engravings, 


that reason alone. 
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particularly of Victorian productions, are vividly 
eloquent of the society that enjoyed them. We 
have engravings of a little girl of seven playing 
Richard III, and a Cleopatra who looks exactly 
like Queen Victoria. Add to this a plump Ariel 
in ballet skirt with angels’ wings, and two sisters 
playing Romeo and Juliet, and one can take a 
genuine peep into the past. 

There are now over 300 scrapbooks containing 
engravings and other illustrations, programmes 
and playbills. Great collections have been 
acquired from time to time. The Forrest Collec- 
tion of Shakespeariana, in 76 volumes, was made 
by H. R. Forrest of Manchester between the years 
1830 and about 1886. He took Kenny Meadows’, 
Charles Knight's, Staunton’s, and Cassell’s 
illustrated editions of Shakespeare and added to 
them all known illustrations by Boydell, Fuseli, 
Howard, Smirke, and indeed every illustration 
that he could procure, portraits of all the 
historical personages and places, and portraits 
of actors and actresses. He collected everything 
in the way of scenic representation and costumes 
for the plays. The Howard S. Pearson Collection 
is part of the collection of Historical and Literary 
Illustrations, formed for use in connection with 
his classes in Birmingham, 1873-1913. It is in 
40 volumes. The Turner Collection is the most 
recent acquisition of this kind. It is an extra- 
illustrated edition of Shakespeare’s works in 37 
volumes made by James Turner of Birmingham. 

Much begets more; the library has many friends 
whose gifts each year come near to outnumbering 
its purchases. It has become usual for many 
editors and translators of Shakespeare to send 
copies of their work as it is published, and for the 
theatres, both in this country and abroad, to send 
material on their productions. 

New books on Shakespeare are discovered by 
checking the literary periodicals and such foreign 
bibliographies and catalogues as are available. 
In several countries we have an informal system 
of exchange with either the national library or a 
bibliographical society, whereby they send here 
everything that is published on the subject, and 
we send in exchange books of equivalent value. 
For example, in Japan we exchange with the 
National Diet Library, in China with the National 
Library of Peking, in Czechoslovakia with the 
National and University Library of Prague, and 
in Yugoslavia with the Yugoslav Bibliographical 
Society. This has worked very well so far, with 
no complications as to currency and postages, 
each sender paying the postage. All parcels are 
sent by book post, and we have never in ten years 
lost a book. The library has many foreign 
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The Shakespeare Memorial Library 


correspondents, Shakespearian scholars and 
students, who take the trouble to send reports 
each year on what is published in their country. 

Shakespeare productions in the theatre are 
noted by checking The Stage each week, and the 
newspaper cuttings which are received through 
an agency. Selected newspaper cuttings are 
afterwards classified and mounted into volumes 
according to subject. An individual letter of 
request is sent to each theatre. Every photograph 
received is put on exhibition in the library for a 
period, and afterwards mounted on a single 
sheet for filing and indexing. Programmes are 
mounted into volumes according to the play and 
indexed. It is very much to the credit of theatre 
managements that, in this most critical time for 
the living theatre, they are willing to give both 
time and money so that their work may be 
represented here. With the exception of one 
theatre, all these photographs and programmes 
are sent as a gift. 

Each of the Shakespeare societies has its own 
file, and separate files are kept for the Old Vic 
Theatre, the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Regent’s Park Open-Air 
Theatre, etc. The Playbill Collection is in some 
70 volumes and is arranged by play, town, and 
theatre. The index supplements this arrangement. 
This so-called scrapbook material is really the 
primary material of research, and is a most 
important part of the collection. 

Because of the exact record kept of Shakespeare 
productions, it is possible to send an annual 
report upon them to Shakespeare Survey. The 
librarian also acts as English correspondent to 
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the Shakespeare Association of America in the 
compilation of its annual bibliography. 

The collection of Shakespeare music is very 
extensive, comprising nearly 2,000 pieces, songs, 
operas, incidental music, etc. Gramophone 
records are bought of famous actors and actresses 
speaking Shakespeare, but not of the music. 

Periodicals taken in the main Reference Library 
are checked for Shakespeare articles, and if their 
length and substance warrant it, they are cata- 
logued. Single copies are sometimes bought (for 
their Shakespearian content) of periodicals not 
normally taken. These are often expensive, how- 
ever, and careful consideration is given to them 
before ordering. It is interesting to note that as 
far back as 1876, when the first catalogue was 
printed, it was thought right to include magazine 
articles. 

Unlike the great Folger Library of Washington, 
U.S.A., which has widened its scope from 
Shakespeare to the whole of English literature 
during the Tudor and Stuart periods, the books 
in this library are exclusively upon Shakespeare. 
This is only possible because it is a department 
of the main Reference Library, and students of 
associated subjects can draw upon that stock. 
Many of these general books are represented in 
our catalogue if they contain Shakespeare 
material. 

Of equal importance to the collecting in such 
a library is its organization. This involves 
classification, cataloguing, and indexing. There 
are so many different kinds of material that these, 
in themselves, become a classification. Playbills, 
programmes, illustrations, and newspaper cut- 
tings have each their own sequence. The editions 
have a natural order, within each language, of 
complete editions, collections, and separate plays. 
The separate plays are arranged alphabetically, 
and then, in each case chronologically. The 
English Shakespeariana is by far the largest 
section, and it is arranged on the shelves alpha- 
betically by author. A classification scheme for 
this (which is an expansion of the Dewey class 
822.33) has been devised, but it is not possible 
to apply this because there is no space at present 
in which to move the books around. 

A dictionary form of catalogue is used for the 
English, French, and German Shakespeariana, 
based upon a scheme of subheadings formulated 
in 1879. It is still the basis of the dictionary card 
catalogue started in 1931, although it has had 
to be expanded to deal with the present literature 
and changing needs of its students. Because of 
the soundness of the original scheme of subject 
headings, it is possible to expand the catalogue 
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chiefly by the use of subheadings. The demands 
of present-day research on the subject are 
increasingly for specific rather than general 
information. It is no longer enough for the 
catalogue of a library such as this to be merely 
a list of the books and pamphlets. It must 
interpret or, to quote Mr. Savage, ‘‘expound its 
material’’. The catalogue has to keep pace with 
the demands made upon it, and its scheme of 
subheadings must be expanded continuously to 
match its size. More than fifty entries under one 
heading in a card catalogue are a bewilderment 
and should be avoided wherever possible. So 
also should too many references, unless we enjoy 
the prospect of our readers running round the 
catalogue like mad dogs. 

The main purpose of a collection of this nature 
and extent is, of course, to provide the material 
for research, and it is true to say that for this 
purpose it is better known abroad than in this 
country. It is much used by students and research 
workers, and many distinguished people visit it 
each year. The room in which the bulk of the 
collection is housed is elegant, and lavishly 
decorated, but it is too small to be adequate for 
its purpose. Another room added beneath it 
is now full to capacity, and the stock is creep- 
ing into additional bookcases in the main 
Reference Library. There is at present no separate 
reading room for Shakespeare students, but it is 
hoped that one may be provided in the future. 

And what of the future? The volume of 
Shakespearian literature is increasing snowball- 
like, and at the same time becoming more 
diverse. It may be necessary to become more 
selective in adding material, and a limited policy 
of discarding is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility. This would need the greatest care and 
professional wisdom or much would be lost. It 
must not be forgotten that this library was 
founded as a memorial to Shakespeare, and that 
ancient function of libraries, to collect and 
preserve, should still be a main concern. It is 
difficult to attain continuity over a long period 
and through many administrations. Values 
change, and compromise is easy. That is why it 
is important that a special collection should be 
well conceived and worthy in subject. Its policy 
should be clear and should be recognized by its 
own community. 

It is indeed to the credit of the people of 
Birmingham, as well as to the eternal glory of 
the greatest of all poets, that they have for so 
many years supported this library which, 
although a matter of local interest, is not, and 
never has been, intended solely for their use. 
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The Asian Federation of 
Library Associations 


By M. Sippig Kuan, Librarian, Dacca University, Pakistan, and Vice-President, Asian 
Federation of Library Associations 


1. The Genesis. The Unesco Seminar on the 
development of public libraries held in Delhi 
in October, 1955, saw the germination of an idea 
which has now flowered into a young but healthy 
federation of associations of Asian libraries. 
For some years past, members of the profession 
in the more advanced Asian countries have been 
feeling the lack of an international all-Asian 
organization of which national library associa- 
tions of the continent would be the constituents. 
It was felt that if the cause of libraries and 
librarianship and, indirectly, that of the mass 
communication of knowledge and information, 
was to take root and grow in the continent, such 
an organization was essential. The primary 
difficulty in the attainment of this objective was 
due to the fact that in a large number of Asian 
countries there were no library movements worth 
the name and, even where there were, librarians 
were not organized in strong library associations. 

During the sessions of the Delhi Seminar, the 
Asian librarians present were concerned about 
this disorganized condition and, therefore, they 
met informally and formed a working committee 
from among the participating librarians to draft 
a constitution for the proposed Federation of 
Asian Library Associations. The Committee was 
also entrusted with the task of organizing or 
assisting in the organization of national library 
associations where they did not exist. 

Accordingly, the committee of two, consisting 
of Mr. Severino I. Velasco, then President of the 
Philippines Library Association, and Mr. D. R. 
Kalia, Director of the Delhi Public Library, 
drafted a constitution and circulated it to all 
existing national library associations in Asia 
inviting their comments and suggestions. 

The efforts of the interim committee bore fruit 
at long last in November, 1957, when the 
Inaugural Conference of the Asian Federation of 
Library Associations was held at Tokyo and 
Osaka. The Conference was to have been timed 
to follow the Seminar on the International 
Exchange of Publications in the Indo-Pacific Area 
sponsored by the National Diet Library of Japan, 
which held its sessions from 4th to 11th Novem- 


ber. Unfortunately, there was some overlapping 
of the sessions of the Seminar and the Con- 
ference, causing a great deal of inconvenience 
to delegates and observers to both from Asian 
countries, especially when, as in some cases, there 
were only single participants representing indi- 
vidual countries. 

Appropriately enough, the Japan Library 
Association, which is perhaps the most flourishing 
library association in Asia with a large body 
of members, took the initiative in the organization 
of the Conference. The sessions extended from 
6th to 11th November and were all held in Tokyo, 
except the closing session which was held at 
Osaka. Mr. Tokujiro Kanamori, Chief Librarian 
of the National Diet Library and President of the 
Japan Library Association, ably assisted by Mr. 
Takashi Ariyama, Executive Secretary of the 
Japan Library Association and other members 
of J.L.A., and profiting by the groundwork 
already done by Messrs. Velasco and Kalia, were 
responsible for a most successful Conference. 

2. The Conference: Tokyo and Osaka. Twelve 
countries sent delegates to participate in the 
Conference. These were: Ceylon, the Republic of 
China, India, Indonesia, Japan, the Republic of 
Korea, Malaya, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, 
Viet Nam and Hong Kong. The countries of the 
Middle East, significantly enough, did not send 
delegates although there was one solitary 
obseryer from Iran. This was in all probability 
due to the fact that most of the Arab League 
States have no national libraries organized as yet 
and, therefore, were not ready for participation. 

The formal opening meeting took place at the 
Shiba Park Hotel on 6th November. After Mr. 
Kanamori had delivered his opening speech, he 
delegated the task of conducting the meeting to 
Mrs. Pong-Soon Lee of Korea, one of the Vice- 
Chairmen. At the sessions of the Working 
Committee following this, the business of the 
Conference was taken up and produced intensive 
and fruitful discussions. 

One of the first decisions taken by the Confer- 
ence was the changing of the name of the 
Federation from the Federation of Asian Library 
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Associations (F.A.L.A.) to the Asian Federation 
of Library Associations (A.F.L.A.). The con- 
sideration of the draft constitution and its 
adoption with suitable modification was, how- 
ever, the major business on the agenda. 

After careful deliberations, the Conference 
adopted the following constitution: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ASIAN FEDERATION OF 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


The name of this organization shall be the 
Asian Federation of Library Associations. 


Aims. The Federation aims at: 

(a) Promoting the library movement and co-operation 
in Asia. 

(6) Exchanging experiences and information in the 
field of library service through meetings, publications, 
including a journal and any other means that the Federa- 
tion may deem necessary from time to time. 


Membership 

The membership shall be open to any national library 
association. (In a country where no such association 
exists, membership shall be open to individuals and 
institutions provisionally until such time as a national 
library association is formed and enrolled as a member 
of the Federation.) 

The period of provisional membership shall be twelve 
months from the date of enrolment. In case an existing 
national library association of a country does not become 
a member within six months from the date of formation 
of the Federation, individual and institutional members 
could be enrolled provisionally from that country. 

Only such national library association of a country 
whose membership is open to all classes of librarians 
shall be eligible for membership of the Federation. 

Membership of the Federation shall be subject to 
approval of the Council. 


Annual subscription 

National Library Association, 5 per cent of the 
receipts from membership dues, subject to a minimum 
of $10 U.S.A. currency. Provisional institutional mem- 
bership, $10 U.S.A. currency. Provisional individual 
membership, $2 U.S.A. currency. 


Office Bearers 
Members shall elect the following office bearers once 
in three years in the month of January comprising of: 
1. One President. 
2. Three Vice-Presidents. 
3. One Secretary-General, who shall also be the 
Treasurer. 


Council 

The Council shall consist of all the office bearers and 
one member from each country either to be nominated 
by the National Library Association, if it is a member, 
or to be elected by the Provisional, Individual, or 
Institutional Members of the country. 

The Council shall manage the affairs of the Associa- 
tion. It shall inter alia prepare an annual report, annual 
statement of income and expenditure, appoint an auditor, 
and frame rules under the constitution. 

The Constitution and the rules framed thereunder 
may be amended at any time by a two-thirds majority of 
the members of the Council. 
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At the next open session of the Conference, 
Mr. Kanamori delivered his inspiring presidential 
speech. Mr. A. Moid of Pakistan, the second 
Vice-Chairman, took the chair after Mr. Kana- 
mori’s withdrawal and ably presided over the 
meeting. Representatives of each participating 
country, replied eloquently to the greetings of the 
Chairman. 

Some important business was done at this 
session, viz., the election of the office-bearers of 
the Federation for the initial period of three years 
and the drawing up of a programme of the 
proposed activities and projects of A.F.L.A. 

The following office-bearers were elected 
unanimously: President, Mr. Tokujiro Kana- 
mori, Chief Librarian, the National Diet Library, 
Tokyo and President, Japan Library Association, 
Vice-Presidents: (1) Mr. M. Siddiq Khan, 
Vice-President, Pakistan Library Association and 
Librarian, University of Dacca, Pakistan, (2) Mr. 
D. R. Kalia and (3) Mr. Severino I. Velasco, 
President of the Philippines Library Association 
and Chairman of the Interim Committee of 
A.F.L.A., who, however, withdrew in favour of 
Prof. I. Bernardino, also of the Philippines 
Library Association. 

The proposed activities and projects of 
A.F.L.A. drawn up by Working Committee were 
placed before the Conference and accepted 
without dissent. These were to be: 


1. the publication of a bi-annual journal and 
newsletter ; 

2. exchanges of librarians; 

3. recommendations to Unesco to aid the 
development of library service in the under- 
developed countries of Asia; 

4. collection of funds for the training of 
librarians. 


The third session of the Inaugural Conference 
was held in the newly-built and most modern 
Hibiya Library. It began with a formal luncheon 
party and there were congratulatory speeches 
given by, or on behalf of, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, the President of the Japanese National 
Commission of Unesco, the Tokyo Metropolis 
Education Board Chairman, and the Chairman 
of the “Book Week” Executive Committee. All 
the representatives of the participating countries 
then spoke, congratulating A.F.L.A. on its birth 
and wishing it a bright future. 

The final session of the Conference met at 
Osaka, where the participants gathered following 
their sightseeing tour of the Kansai Country and 
visits to Kyoto, Nara and Tenri. The delegates 
and observers from the Asian countries met in 
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the auditorium of the modern Osaka Prefectural 
Library almost under the shadow of the historic 
Osaka Castle. 

The Conference was first addressed by Mr. 
Inamura, Chairman of the Board of Education 
of the Osaka Prefecture. Mr. Kanamori, the 
newly elected President of A.F.L.A., gave an 
inspiring speech, and Mr. M. S. Khan, Vice- 
President of A.F.L.A., spoke with feeling on 
behalf of the visiting delegates of the aims and 
aspirations of the newly-constituted organiza- 
tion. This brought the Conference to a close. 

3. Problems and prospects of A.F.L.A. The 
problems before a rather loosely knit organiza- 
tion of this type are many. The parallel body to 
A.F.L.A., it was pointed out repeatedly before, 
during and after the Tokyo Conference, was 
I.F.L.A. (the International Federation of Library 
Associations) and it was fondly hoped that 
A.F.L.A. which would be a constituent of 
I.F.L.A., would ultimately develop into a healthy 
and live organization like the parent body. 
Unfortunately, however, there are difficulties in 
the way of the attainment of this objective. Thus, 
the geographical situation itself and the difficul- 
ties, physical and man-made, of travel are likely 
to be prime factors of weakness. The very absence 
of the Middle East countries, as well as countries 
behind the Bamboo and the Iron Curtains which 
are located in Asia, was significantly disappoint- 
ing. It is more than likely clashing ideologies 
as well as financial difficulties and physical 
distance will not allow, for a considerable period 
at least, the integration of all existing Asian 
national library associations into an overall 
continental federation. 

The very fact that librarianship and library 
services are, if not altogether non-existent, not 
developed sufficiently in most Asian countries 
militates against the constitution and consolida- 
tion of national library associations there. This 
weakens considerably the prospects of a strong 
and well-knit federation guiding library associa- 
tions in the great task of overall improvement of 
library services in the continent. 

Even in its present rather restricted field, 
A.F.L.A. could become a strong and active 
organization if it could be assured of adequate 
financial resources. The prospect of collecting 
sufficient funds from members far-flung and 
interested to various degrees is, to say the least, 
rather dubious. 

Despite these major problems and others 
not recounted here, there are indeed great 
potentialities as well for A.F.L.A. The present 
resurgent tide of nationalism in Asian 
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countries, and a supra-national Asian patriotism 
that is becoming only too perceptible today, is a 
factor of tremendous potentiality for the future 
of organization of this nature. If only the enthus- 
iasm and interest generated at Tokyo and Osaka 
can be kept burning steadily, A.F.L.A. will live 
and make its own valued contribution to the 
causes to which it is dedicated. 

One cardinal point the organizers, office- 
bearers and members of A.F.L.A. must not 
neglect or underestimate is that the national 
library association in each member, and also non- 
member, state must be strengthened and activated 
fully prior to the consolidation of the position 
of A.F.L.A., for only on the secure foundation 
of strong national library associations can the 
great edifice of A.F.L.A. rise and survive. 





JOINT NORTHERN WEEK-END CONFERENCE 


The 11th Joint Northern Week-end Conference will 
be held in the Royal Hotel, Whitby, from 9th-i Ith May, 
1958. P. Colehan will speak on ‘‘Reference and informa- 
tion services”, F. M. Gardner on “Public library reform: 
the L.A. and the Roberts Committee”’, and D. E. Gerard 
on “Who are our enemies?” The Conference charge 
will be £3 Is. (including Conference fee and accom- 
modation from Friday dinner to Sunday tea). 

Members intending to be present are requested to 
inform the Hon. Conference Secretary, Miss D. Thomp- 
son, Public Library, Wallsend, sending a deposit of 10s. 


A.A.L. EXCURSIONS 


On the afternoon of Wednesday, 14th May, prior to 
the A.G.M. of the A.A.L., the Committee of the G.L.D. 
has arranged the following excursions for the benefit of 
its own and visiting members: 

British Museum. The Keeper of the Printed Books has 
agreed to accept a party of up to 50 members to be shown 
the Library. 

River Trip. By river launch from Westminster, through 
the Pool of London, to Greenwich and back. Initial 
cost, 4s. per head, but a slight reduction may be possible 
if a large number of members join the party. 

Members wishing to participate in either of these 
excursions are requested to inform the G.L.D. Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. P. D. Pocklington, A.L.A., Central 
Library, Duke Street, Chelmsford, Essex, as soon as 
possible and not later than 30th April. They should 
enclose S.A.E. for a reply giving details of time and place 
of assembly. In the case of those wishing to join the 
river trip, a P.O. for 4s. should also be enclosed. No 
arrangements regarding tea have been made this year. 


L.A. LIBRARY CATALOGUE 


Copies of the Catalogue are now ready and will be 
despatched as soon as possible to those who have placed 
orders. 
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The British Union-Catalogue 
of Periodicals 


By H. MARGARET GUMMER, F.L.A., and MAry Rosinson, M.A., 
Periodicals Department, University of London Library 


HE fourth volume, covering S-Z, of the 

British union-catalogue of periodicals, has 
recently appeared. What is this enormous work 
of reference, the result of many years of tedious 
work by the editorial staff, and what does it do? 
It is an alphabetical catalogue of the titles of 
over 140,000 periodicals published all over the 
world, and to each title is added a number of 
symbols representing British libraries which hold 
files of that title. About 440 libraries are repre- 
sented in the catalogue. 

Any criticism of B.U.C.O.P. should emphasize 
that this vast work is unlike other lists, and 
that it is a key to the whereabouts of the large 
number of periodicals which exist in this country. 
It could be much improved in detail, but the 
most important thing is that it exists at all. 
Experienced librarians know the most likely 
places in their own geographical area in which 
to look for well-known periodicals, but 
B.U.C.O.P. enables them to find little known 
titles or unexpected holdings. 

Reference librarians, in whatever kind of 
library they work, know that much information 
is contained in periodicals, and they make use 
of all kinds of indexes to trace this information. 
For many years there have been lists of 
periodicals held by limited groups of libraries, 
both in this country and abroad. There has also 
been the World list of scientific periodicals, in 
which the libraries represented are from all over 
the British Isles, but until recently there has not 
been a list for this country covering all subjects 
and all kinds of libraries. For a detailed account 
and explanation of the undertaking, one must 
read the introduction to the first volume, which 
appeared in 1955. This date is a reminder that 
all concerned are to be congratulated on the 
speed with which the work has been produced. 
The periodicals listed have their main entry 
under the earliest known title, and this entry 
includes particulars of all changes of title in 
chronological order. References are given from 
later titles to the original one. This method of 
entry does mean, unfortunately, that periodicals 
are often entered under titles which are now 
completely forgotten and, in a few cases, which 
only existed for a short time. A_ striking 


example of this is the Journal of Education, which 
has borne that title since 1879. B.U.C.O.P., 
however, enters it under Quarterly Journal of 
Education and Scholastic Advertiser, which was 
its title only from 1867 to 1873; there were other 
variants during 1874-1878. 

As, in order to save space, entries are closely 
printed, it is sometimes very difficult to follow 
out the holdings of the various changes of title, 
and of the multiple series which some periodicals 
develop. The arrangement of the similar American 
Union list of serials (often known as Gregory, 
after its editor) is much easier to follow, and 
bibliographical details occupy little more space 
than they do in B.U.C.O.P. The space allotted 
to holdings in Gregory is. very generous, but 
B.U.C.O.P.’s economy here was probably in- 
evitable. 

B.U.C.O.P. should be highly praised for its 
practice of putting publications of societies and 
institutions under the name of the issuing body, 
although here again the earliest (and often forgot- 
ten) name is used. Few people know, for instance, 
that the present Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin started during the 18th century 
as the Societas Regia Scientiarum Berolinensis, 
or that the present Russian academy was 
originally Academia Scientiarum  Imperialis 
Petropolitana. Further, B.U.C.O.P.’s cross refer- 
ence is from Akademiya Nauk (in Russian type), 
and the hapless user searching under Akademiia 
(a common transliteration) will find nothing. 

The symbols used for libraries are generally 
simple. Holdings are shown by volume numbers 
unless dates are mure useful, and one supposes 
that space forbade putting in both. The front 
end paper of each volume consists of an alpha- 
betical index to the library symbols, and—a very 
useful adjunct—a loose index on stiff coloured 
paper is inserted into each volume. There is also 
at the beginning of each volume another list of 
library symbols, giving full title and address, and 
also noting the services which each library gives 
—loan, reference, photographic, and so on. 
There is one list, however, which is not provided 
but which would be very useful—a list of the 
libraries included, arranged alphabetically by 
their titles. The index provided is arranged, of 
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course, alphabetically by symbols, and these 
primarily represent places, not libraries. 

In such a large work mistakes are bound to 
occur, many of which are due to the libraries 
who submitted their holdings, rather than to 
B.U.C.O.P.’s very small editorial staff. As the 
editor says in his introduction to Vol. 4: 

“The ideal method when dealing with an enormous 
sequence of entries, in which any entry may be inter- 
locked by references throughout the entire alphabet, is to 
complete the final editing before going to press. In this 
case such a course was impossible, and we had the 
laborious task—the difficulties of which will be appre- 
ciated by all cataloguers and bibliograp*ers—of editing 
the material for press letter by letter.” 

In these circumstances it has not been possible 
to correct mistakes made in the earlier entries, 
and an occasional duplication of entry has also 
occurred. Sometimes, too, a library has reported 
an incorrect holding too late for alteration. We at 
the University of London, for instance, are entered 
as having the publications of the Huguenot 
Society of America when, in fact, we have only 
those of the English society, and were too late 
to prevent the wrong entry from being printed. 

From 1944 until 1956 the publication of 
B.U.C.O.P. was financed through the generosity 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, and during 1956 
and 1957 it was dependent on advance royalties 
from the publishers. It has just been announced 
that the Nuffield Foundation has made a 
generous grant for the next three years, so that 
the work may be continued by the compilation 
of a_ British wunion-catalogue of current 
periodicals. This publication is intended to 
include “all periodicals new since around 1950, 
as well as material additional to the four volumes 
already published’. This presumably means 
additional titles which are not new as well as 
additional holdings, and we hope that it will be 
possible to include major corrections, too. 
Possibly additional libraries might be included. 
There are several whose names do not appear, 
such as the London Library and the Library of 
the India Office, and whose stocks of periodicals 
would prove a very valuable addition to 
B.U.C.O.P. Some, it is true, are private libraries 
for the use of members only, but then so are 
some already in B.U.C.O.P. It is possible, of 
course, that some desirable libraries were 
approached but were unable to co-operate. 

It is understood that when the new British 
union-catalogue of current periodicals is com- 
pleted, the work of continuing it will be taken 
over by the National Central Library. We cannot 
emphasize too strongly how important this con- 
tinuance will be. If this country could put:lish 
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the equivalent of the American New serial titles, 
a great deal of work now done by individual 
library staffs on partial supplements or on special 
subject lists would be unnecessary. 


New Government Publications 


Edited by A Group OF GOVERNMENT LIBRARIANS 


The series closes with this list. We take the opportunity 
of thanking all those who have helped in editing this 
feature during the last six years. 


Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, M. of. Sugar 
beet pests, by F. G. W. Jones. vi, 63 p. illus. 
(Bulletin No. 162) 6s. 6d. 

Combines with bulletin 142 and replaces bulletin 93. A 
companion publication is bulletin 153, “Sugar beet 
cultivation”. 

Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, M. of. Farm 
houses and cottages. /7 p. diagrs. bibliog. (Fixed 
equipment of the farm, leaflet No. 34) Is. 
Summarizes general principles of siting, construction and 
design of farm houses. To be used in conjunction with 
general works, such as those issued by the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. Leaflet 26 in this series 
deals with maintenance of buildings. 

Colonial Office. Monthly list of official Colonial 
publications. 20 p. approx. Free, from the 
Colonial Office Library. 

This serial, now in its eleventh volume, is the only 
comprehensive list of official publications issued for the 
Dependent Territories. It includes priced and free 
publications including mimeographed material. Part U 
includes H.M.S.O. and Departmental non-priced materia! 
on the Territories. Part II is a record of Official Gazettes 
published. To this list is added periodically a list of maps 
produced by the Directorate of Overseas Surveys. With 
effect from the March 1958 issue, a new section, Part 1C, 
has been added, listing all new main legislation together 
with rules and regulations for each of the Dependent 
Territories. 

Defence, M. of. Report on defence. Britain's 
contribution to peace and security. /3 p. 
(Cmnd. 363) Is. 

A report on progress in implementing Government policy 
—as outlined by the 1957 “Defence statement’ (Cmnd. 
124)—which is supplemented by “Defence statistics 
1858/59"* (Cmnd. 364), and “Supply of ballistic missiles by 
the United States to the United Kingdom”’ (Cmnd. 366). 
Foreign Office. Correspondence between the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Bulganin April 20, to 
September 2, 1957 [and] December 11, 1957 to 
February 8, 1958. 27 p. and 28 p. (Cmnd. 380 
and 381) 1s. 3d. each. 

These two Command papers cover the proposals on 
disarmament, as well as on a number of other subjects, 
which were made by the two Prime Ministers. 

Foreign Office. International Convention revising 
the Berne Convention for the protection of 
literary and artistic works. 30 p. (Cmnd. 361, 
Treaty series No. 4 (1958)). 1s. 6d. 

Information, Central Office of. West Indies; a 


nation in the making. vi, 56 p. map, bibliog. 
(Reference pamphlet No. 30.) 3s. 6d. 

Up-to-date general information and statistics with special 
reference to political and constitutional development. 
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Penhill Branch Library, Swindon 


Penhill Branch Library, Swindon 


Swindon’s first permanent Branch Library was 
opened by the Mayor (Councillor H. Diment), on 
Tuesday, 8th October, 1957. The Branch, the 
Penhill Library, is situated on a post-war housing 
estate, some three miles from the town centre and 
adjacent to the estate shopping centre, schools, 
church and hotel. It replaces a temporary branch 
library in the Penhill Farmhouse which was 
opened in 1954, and will serve a population of 
some eight to ten thousand people. 

The library occupies some 2,200 square feet, 
has a stock of 10,000 books and is part of a 
building which at present consists of Branch 
Library and Estate Common Room, a site for 
a clinic being reserved at the rear. The main 
feature is the lending department, which is on the 
one room principle and which measures 50 ft. 
by 30 ft. Separate office and staff accommoda- 
tion is provided, but there is a common entrance 
hall with an area of 400 square feet. 

Decorations are in contemporary colours and 


the floor, of hard rubber, carries a confetti motif 
of red, blue and yellow spots. The building is 
constructed of London brick, “tuscan” faced, 
with end walls in locally-quarried Cotswold 
stone. Heating throughout is by forced warm air 
convection through wall radiators from a central 
oil-fired boiler. 

Furniture, contemporary in style, has been 
designed specially to economize on floor space. 
Wall shelving only is included, reading tables, 
each seating six, are triangular in shape and the 
catalogue, which is free-standing, is combined 
with a display case. There is no formal staff 
enclosure but, instead, the open shop counter 
principle has been adopted. Furniture generally 
is in African walnut combined with teak and 
sycamore and was, in the main, supplied by 
Messrs. Libraco Ltd., at a total cost of £1,200. 

The building was designed by the Borough 
Architect in co-operation with the Borough 
Librarian, and was completed at a total cost of 
£16,000, of which the library’s share was 
approximately £7,000. H. JOULIFFE 
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The Library Association 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

As already announced, the Annual Conference will 
be held at Brighton from 22nd-26th September. General 
sessions, the Annual General Meeting, and Annual Lecture 
will be held in the Dome. Section meetings will be held 
in the Corn Exchange Theatre and Royal Pavilion 
Building. The Exhibition will be held in the Corn 
Exchange. The official invitation will be issued to all 
members with the May Recorp. 


ANGLO-SCANDINAVIAN CONFERENCE 


A Conference of British and Scandinavian librarians 
is being arranged by the Council at St. John’s College, 
York, from 29th July to 2nd August, 1958. About 40 
librarians from Norway, Denmark, Sweden and Finland 
are expected, and the programme is outlined below. 


CONFERENCE THEME: THE FuTurRe DEVELOPMENT OF 
Pusiic Liprary SERVICES 


PROGRAMME 


28th July Conference assembles in the afternoon 
and evening at St. John’s College, York. 
29th July, Introductory Address by Lionel R. 
9.30 McColvin, City Librarian of Westminster 
(Chairman, Public Libraries Section of 
I.F.L.A.). 
10.00 The Cultural Activities of Public Libraries, 
by Mrs. Eila Wirla, Helsinki Public 
Libraries. 
30th July, The Public Library in relation to modern 
9.30 methods of mass communication, by 
Johannes Bygstad, City Librarian of 
Bergen. 
31st July, Public Library Buildings and equipment, 
9.30 by T. Plaenge Jacobson, City and County 


Librarian of Visby. 
Ist August, Co-operation, by E. Allerslev Jensen, 
9.30 Library Inspector, Statens Bibliotek- 
stilsyn, Copenhagen. 


Papers will be circulated in advance. Each speaker will 
introduce his theme very briefly. This will be followed by 
group discussions under leaders appointed each morning. 
Each evening, group leaders will report on their dis- 
cussions to a full meeting of Conference. Visits are being 
arranged each afternoon to libraries and other places of 
scenic or historic interest in York and the surrounding 
neighbourhood. 

The Conference will close after breakfast on Saturday, 
2nd August, when the following Tour by coach will begin: 


Saturday, 2nd August. Morning: Leave York for the 
Lake District. Afternoon: Sail on Lake Windermere. 
Hotel for night in Ambleside. 

Sunday, 3rd August. Morning: Tour of Lake District. 
Afternoon: Leave for Glasgow. Hotel for night in 
Glasgow. 

Monday, 4th August. Morning: Visits to Mitchell 
Library and Stirling’s Library. Afternoon: Visit 
University Library, Glasgow. Leave Glasgow for 
Tarbet on Loch Lomond. Hotel for night in Tarbet. 

Tuesday, Sth August. Morning: Leave Tarbet for Fort 
William via Glencoe. Afternoon: Leave for Kingussie 
via Loch May and Loch Laggan. Hotel for night in 
Kingussie. 


Wednesday, 6th August. Morning: Leave Kingussie for 
Perth via Glen Garry and Pitlochry. Afternoon: Leave 
Perth for Edinburgh via Queensferry. Visit libraries in 
Edinburgh. Evening: Reception in Edinburgh. Hotel 
for night in Edinburgh. 

Cost of Conference. From the time of arrival at St. 

John’s College, York, to the end of the Conference on 

2nd August, £7 10s. 0d. 


Cost of Tour. Between £20 and £23 per head, inclusive, 
depending upon the number taking part. The cost will 
include all travel; five nights’ accommodation at good 
second-class hotels; breakfast, luncheon and dinner each 
day, commencing with luncheon on 2nd August to break- 
fast on the 7th August inclusive; all gratuities to hotel 
staff, restaurant staff and coach driver. 

Members wishing to participate should write to the 
Secretary of the L.A. before 15th May stating whether 
they want to go on the Tour or not. The number of places 
available both for the Conference and on the Tour is 
limited and all applications will be dealt with in strict 
rotation. 


Words of Command* 


Following a discussion by the Assessors on the 
failure of students to answer the questions in the 
form in which they are set in examination papers, 
an analysis of some hundreds of questions has 
been made in an endeavour to discover if there 
are any communicable principles upon which 
they are based. The following are the deductions 
made from this analysis. 

In general, questions appear to be made up of 
two parts: the “raw material” and the “words 
of command”: e.g., ““You are appointed Librarian 
to a general hospital of four hundred and fifty 
beds” (raw material). “Outline the steps you 
would take before making recommendations to 
the Hospital Management Committee” (words of 
command). 

Sometimes, however, the “raw material’ 
appears to be absent: e.g., “How far, in your 
opinion, can a dictionary catalogue satisfy subject 
enquiries?”, but since answering this question 
demands a knowledge of the construction of 
subject headings and of the organization of a 
system of cross-references, the “raw material” 
must be understood as being that knowledge. 
More fully expressed, such a question might 
perhaps read: “Having regard to your study of 
subject headings and cross-references, how far, 
in your opinion, can a dictionary catalogue satisfy 
subject enquiries?’ Since the “raw material” 
may be omitted, but the “words of command” 


* A Memorandum by the Education Officer of the 
L.A. on the setting of Examination Questions. 
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cannot, these latter must be the more important 
part of the question. 

They are not always simple requests. They often 
contain qualifying words which modify the 
“operator”: e.g., “Explain, as to a member of 
your Committee ...”’. The portion in italics is 
intended to elicit a certain style of answer, and 
should produce a different result from “as to an 
assistant in training”, not only in the choice of 
words, but in the selection of information 
included. The addition of a phrase indicating 
“raw material’ usually serves only to limit the 
sphere of action of the “words of command”, 
in order to make it possible to obey them in the 
time at the disposal of the examinee, or to ensure 
the exclusion of matter the examiner considers 
irrelevant for his purpose. 

It seems that the “words of command” can be 
grouped into eight categories, although the actual 
words used appear to differ very much. The use 
of variants of the same command is often made 
to give an impression of variety, because a dull- 
seeming paper produces a dull script. It is 
suggested that the categories can be set out as 
follows: 


(1) Description. ‘Describe “Give a 
detailed description of . . .”’, “Outline . . .”’, “Give 
a brief account of. . .”’, ““Givean account of ...”, 
“Write notes on ...”. 

(2) Comparison. ‘Compare “Differ- 
entiate between ...”, ““What are the essential 
differences between ...”. 


(3) Definition. “Define ...°, ““What are the 
meanings of .. .”, ““What is meant by ...”. 

(4) Evaluation. “Evaluate ...”, “Give an 
evaluation of .”, “Write an appreciation 
of ...°, “Comment on the statement ...”, 
“Discuss “Examine ...”, “Show your 


understanding of ...”, “Consider the problems 
...”, “Give with reasons, your recommendations 
for ...°, “What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of “Discuss the pros and 
cons ...’’, “Justify the following statement .. .”, 
“Give a critical description of ...”’. 


(5) Explanation. “Explain “Offer an 
explanation of ...’, “Explain why ...”’, “Why 
is it mecessary ’. “Give reasons for ...”, 


“Account for ...°, “How far can X do Y”, 
“Show how ...”’. 

(6) Method. “Draw up a specification ...”, 
“How would you ...”, “Write a set of brief 
instructions ...°, “Outline your recommenda- 
tions for ..."’, “Draft ...”. 

(7) Enumeration. **“What are .. . 
you understand by 


*, “What do 
-. » Name ...”, “What 
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are the functions of ...’’, “* What are the uses 
of ...”, “List ...”, “What kinds of . . .”, ““What 
problems arise ...”’. 

(8) Miscellaneous. “‘Write an essay on . 
“Write briefly on ...”, “Write on the develop- 
ment of ...”’, “Comment on the statement .. .”’. 


” 


These categories are not definitive: a “word of 
command” from one category when used with 
qualifying words may turn into a “word of 
command” of another category. Much depends 
upon the content of the whole question, and to 
attempt to hold any except the simplest of the 
foregoing “words of command” within any cate- 
gory is like trying to hold water ina sieve. Never- 
theless, this attempt to classify them may prove 
useful to examiners, tutors and students alike. 

This classification into categories may help 
examiners in selecting the form of question, and 
in constructing the marks schedule upon which 
the answers are judged. It may help teachers to 
show students how careful they must be to 
interpret questions properly. (Many a student 
has answered a question asking “What are the 
functions of ...”’ by a description of the thing 
and not a list of the functions of the thing.) 

There is a natural tendency to repeat informa- 
tion in the precise form in which it has been 
learned, no matter how firmly the question asks 
for a particular aspect of or application of the 
information. Whether candidates prone to act 
thus can be educated to interpret “words of 
command” we cannot say. Perhaps a person who 
can grasp the analysis of questions will not need 
help in elucidating the meaning of questions. 
However, a discussion of these categories with 
students suggests that some find them helpful in 
interpreting questions. 


Rating of Charities 

The Council has been invited to submit evidence to the 
Committee on the Rating of Charities set up by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government. Buildings 
occupied entirely for library purposes are obviously 
affected, but there are also many societies whose libraries 
may have been considered purely in relation to the objects 
of the society. 

The Council has set up a sub-committee to draft evi- 
dence and librarians are hereby asked to communicate 
arguments, facts, special circumstances or any other 
relevant matter to assist this sub-committee. 


L.A. Medal Awards 1957 
We are pleased to announce that the L.A. Carnegie 
Medal for 1957 has been awarded to Mr. William Mayne 
for A grass rope (O.U.P.), and that the L.A. Kate 
Greenaway Medal for 1957 goes to Miss V. H. 


Drummond for her illustrations to Mrs. Easter and the 
storks (Faber). 
Articles on the awards wil! appear in the May Recorpb. 
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University and Research Library 
Notes 


It is a pleasure to be able to begin this instal- 
ment with a note contributed by Mr. F. L. Kent, 
now in Beirut. He writes as follows: 


“Six countries took part in an exhibition of western 
book production which was held in the library of the 
AMERICAN UNIversiTY OF Beirut in April. The idea grew 





out of discussions with Beirut publishers, who were 

interested in improving their standards while cutting 

their production costs. With the help of the embassies in 

Beirut, about a hundred books were shown, from Great 

Britain, the German Federal Republic, France, Italy, W. il. Smith 

Switzerland, and the United States of America. Each || ° 

book exhibited was accompanied by an information sheet | & Son s 

giving the cost of printing, distribution and advertising, I 

the number of copies printed, and the sale price of the 

book. Since there is little high-priced book production | 

in the Lebanon, most of the books selected were in the = 

medium-price and cheap categories; and indeed those | Y 

which attracted the most interest were some of the very | e 

cheap and well-produced Italian paper-backs. During | L 7 b rar y B oo k Ss 

the month of June an exhibition was held in the library 

of over one hundred modern American prints, lent from | 

the Pennell Collection of the Library of Congress.” | We have heen told by inne 
From nearer home comes a description of a than one Librarian that the 

well-organized and broadly-based approach to | re-bound ex-library novels 

the problem of launching a new department of | a he fi wae 

study. The Librarian of the UNtverstry COLLEGE | we oler are the finest boo 

or WALes, ABERYSTWYTH, reports recent and |) bargains available to Public 

impending gifts of books and periodicals “of | EShwaried: Thi Ridings 

special importance at the present time, when the || : 8 

development of the study of American history at | washable, extremely durable, 

the College is being energetically promoted”. | and really can be depended 





A gift of 150 volumes made for the United States | upon to stand up to the 
government thicugh the United States Information | Ki Pri 
Service in London was received in November. This || ardest wear. Prices are from 
collection, which includes some delightful examples of | mi . : 
modern book production, illustrates American sa | q/ upwards, depending = 
of today, with some emphasis on the social sciences but | size and original published 
not neglecting the arts. It followed hard on the heels of | $ 
a gift of about 400 volumes of the Congressional Globe | price. 


and Congressional Record and other U.S. state papers, | 
most generously made by the Librarian of Birmingham 

University.- A further gift, of £75 from the Common- @ Our representatives cover all parts 
wealth Fund of New York through the British Associa- of England, and will be pleased to call 
tion for American Studies, is to be devoted to the purchase with specimen volumes and a large selec- 
of monograph material in American history. Finally, , ‘she. lable 
a substantial grant has been received from the Rockefeller | tion of wrappers of titles avai ; 





Foundation, to be spent over a period of two years, for Visitors to London will be cordially 

the provision of books covering the reading needs of welcomed from Monday to Friday at 
Honours students taking American history as a special 1} 

subject. The specific field for the special subject will be STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, w.c2 


the period of reconstruction after the Civil War. The 
grant will enable the Library to secure a substantial 
amount of primary and secondary material in this field, | 
and this, with the broad foundation already laid by the | Telephone: Holborn 4343 
acquisition from Birmingham of the long run of the 

Congressional Globe and Record, together with some | 
relevant materia! previously in the Library, should result || 
in a fairly representative collection. 
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Annual Reports 


The first batch of annual reports for the year 
1956-57 brings news from nearly all parts of the 
country. 

The 22nd report of the BROTHERTON COLLEC- 
TION Committee contains a detailed statement of 
the purchasing policy adopted as a result of the 
recent munificent gifts by Mrs. McGrigor Phillips. 
The first aim is to establish on a firm footing a 
reserve fund for the occasional purchase of items 
of outstanding importance. Concurrently it is 
intended to build up the various sections of the 
collection, in turn, to a degree of completeness 
such as will offer full facilities for specialized 
research; and notable progress has already been 
made with the first stages of this project. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the year’s 
purchases was that of Dr. E. G. Millar's collection 
of autograph letters of Charles Dickens (170) and 
W. M. Thackeray (22). Three major exhibitions 
were held. One was devoted to the development 
of English printing (including, by courtesy, 
examples of the work of the Foulis Press !); the 
second sought to illustrate the response of 
English 17th- and 18th-century poets to the 
progress of natural science; and the third traced 
the history of the bound book. A chronological 
index of English books before 1801 was begun, 
and already contains 1,236 cards; 301 entries 
were made in an index of marks of ownership. 

Among some interesting accessions by gift to 
the JoHN RyYLANDS Lisrary, noted in the 
quarterly report for October-December, 1957, 
the outstanding item comprises the historical 
collections of A. P. Wadsworth, the late editor 
of the Manchester Guardian. They include con- 
temporary papers on the “Peterloo Massacre”’, 
and much material on the history of the cotton 
industry and on social, economic and industrial 
conditions in Lancashire during the 18th and 
19th centuries, as well as 51 notebooks in his 
own hand. 

The library of Untverstry CoLLeGe LONDON, 
already host to ten private society libraries (of 
which the first was that of the Philological 
Society, in 1887), took over during the year, on 
long-term deposit, the library of the Huguenot 
Society. As its Honorary Librarian it will have 
Mr. C. F. Marmoy, a member of the Society and 
an Assistant Librarian in the College. The College 
library has also received by gift the letters, papers 
and notebooks of Sir William Ramsay, and the 
letters and papers of Professor F. G. Donnan, 
who occupied the chair of Chemistry between 
1928 and 1937. 
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This is the latest university library to set up 
its own bindery. By the end of the first year it 
had a staff of three, and was producing some 
very good work. The present aim is to undertake 
about one-third of all the library’s binding in the 
current session. 

DuRHAM UNIverstTy Liprary has acquired a 
small new bookstack at the rear of the main 
building on Palace Green. Work was in progress 
during most of the session, but the moving of 
books into the extension was completed in the 
long vacation. The opportunity was taken to 
improve arrangements at the main entrance; a 
new issue desk has been installed, and an office 
found for the Sub-Librarian. The most urgent 
need now is for expanded quarters for the rapidly 
growing Science Library. The Oriental section of 
the library hopes to benefit considerably from an 
anonymous gift of $50,000 made to the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Studies. 

Purchases included photostats of a number of 
Durham Poll Books, with a view to strengthening 
the existing collection, described last year in a 
bibliography by Mr. H. R. Klieneberger. Dur- 
ham’s contribution during the year to the scheme 
for co-operative purchase of “background 
material” amounted to 66 volumes of the period 
1670-89. 

The British LipRARY OF POLITICAL AND 
Economic ScieNce has become a “selective 
depository” for Canadian government publica- 
tions. In the field of pure economics, considera- 
tion is being given to the possibility of concerting 
with the Goldsmiths’ Library a joint acquisition 
policy. The report contains some interesting 
statistics on rising prices—for books published in 
the United Kingdom, a rise of 4-1 per cent over 
the previous year, in the U.S.A., 4-5 per cent, 
France 14 per cent, and Germany 3-6 per cent. 
Material for vol. X of the London bibliography of 
the social sciences (the first of two volumes 
covering the years 1950-55) has gone to the 
printer. Volume VI, which has long been out of 
print, has now been reproduced in microprint by 
Canner of Boston. 

Gtascow UNiversiry celebrated in 1957 the 
150th anniversary of the Hunterian Museum: a 
special exhibition of books and manuscripts from 
the Hunterian Collection was on display for 
several months. The University Library benefited 
by a gift of $2,800 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, for the strengthening of the Latin-American 
section: the Chairman of the Library Committee, 
who is the Professor of Spanish, spent an 
energetic long vacation in Central and South 
America collecting books both by purchase and 
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by gift. More recently still, the library has 
received two other magnificent gifts. Mrs. Max- 
well Macdonald has presented, from the library 
of her father, the late Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, 
the Nether Pollok collection of emblem literature, 
the most comprehensive ever assembled in this 
field; and the late Emeritus Professor T. K. 
Monro has bequeathed his collection of the 
works of Sir Thomas Browne, which lacks only 
one of the editions listed in Keynes’ bibliography. 

In the administrative field the library has 
undertaken two major tasks: the compilation of 
a union catalogue of the holdings of some 75 
class and departmental libraries, and the classifi- 
cation of the open-shelf collection in the main 
library. 

At Kina’s COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE, the year saw 
a beginning made on the long-awaited extension 
of the library building. Actual building opera- 
tions began in October, 1957, and entry is 
scheduled for October, 1960. The extension will 
double the library’s capacity. Since the plans 
were first drawn up, however, the University 
Grants Committee has called upon the College 
to undertake a much greater expansion in student 
numbers than had originally been envisaged; and 
in consequence two floors of the extension which 
had been planned as stack areas will now be 
completed as reading rooms, giving a total seating 
capacity of 650 in place of 450. The reduction in 
shelf capacity which this implies is causing the 
Library Committee serious concern. 

NOTTINGHAM UNIversiTy Lisrary is for the 
moment more happily placed, having just entered 
into possession of the former quarters of the 
University Refectory, which have been converted 
into a Lower Library, holding 6,600 feet of shelv- 
ing and with a seating capacity of 136. This has 
made it possible for the first time to assemble in 
a single sequence all books in store. Hours of 
opening have been extended, and the library is 
now open in the evenings until 10 p.m. (except 
on Wednesdays). 

The NaTionaAL Liprary OF SCOTLAND has 
received the most welcome gift, from the State 
Historical Museum, Moscow, of a microfilm of 
the manuscript of Sir Walter Scott’s The 
Talisman, which is proving important for work 
currently being done on Scott’s manuscripts. 
Another interesting gift of microfilm came from 
Mr. Hugh Macdonald; it comprises additions to 
his interleaved copy of his Dryden bibliography 
(1939). Work on the cataloguing and indexing 
of the great collection of Blackwood papers is 
now virtually complete, and the text is expected 
to go to the printer two or three years hence. 
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Good progress has been made at the library of 
UNIveRSITy COLLEGE SWANSEA with the task of 
reclassification. A new periodicals room has been 
acquired, and hours of opening have been ex- 
tended. Accommodation is still limited, however, 
and tentative plans are being discussed for an 
additional building. In the meantime an experi- 
ment has been made in providing an unsupervised 
study room, but (in marked contrast to the 
experience at Hull, reported in these notes in 
November) it has proved not very successful. 

COVENTRY TECHNICAL COLLEGE library, with a 
stock of 15,000 volumes, has acquired new space 
for the storage and display of periodicals, and 
some extra seating. The librarian has plans to 
introduce a course of instruction for students in 
the use of bibliographical material, and in this 
connexion is making efforts to strengthen the 
library’s collection of bibliographies, reference 
works and periodicals. He has also become 
responsible for the establishment and develop- 
ment of a library in the College of Art. 

R. O. MACKENNA 


Youth Libraries 


What could be more delightful than to listen 
to a conversation between two such lovable 
personalities as Miss Eleanor Farjeon and Mr. 
Edward Ardizzone? Those members of the 
section who attended the Annual General Meet- 
ing at Hampstead Central Library on 19th 
February will long remember how, after enjoying 
the hospitality provided by the Borough Librarian 
and his staff, and rapidly disposing of the formal 
business of the evening, they spent a full hour in 
overhearing these two incomparable medal win- 
ners, who have brought joy to so many children 
(and to grown-ups), talking to each other. The 
retiring chairman, Miss Helen Kerr, extended a 
warm welcome to Professor Irwin, President of 
the Library Association, whose presence at the 
meeting was much appreciated. The new chair- 
man for 1958, Mr. M. S. Crouch, expressed the 
Section’s thanks for all the help and wise 
guidance that Miss Kerr had given during her 
year of office, and then won the admiration and 
gratitude of all present by the skilful way in which 
he contrived to get the two guests of honour 
talking—about books, about writing, about 
themselves, about each other, with many a 
delightful indiscretion “within these four walls’’, 
and in particular, with such exuberant enjoy- 
ment. A splendid and memorable start to a busy 
year. 

Plans for 1958 are now well advanced. At the 
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next meeting at Chaucer House on 8th May, 
Mr. Leonard Clark, poet, broadcaster and 
educationist, will talk on “Poetry and children”. 
Before this date, the six-week full-time course on 
Library Work with Young People will have 
started at the North-Western Polytechnic, Lon- 
don. This, the third course of its kind to be held, 
is again most fortunate in having Mrs. M. F. 
Thwaite as course supervisor. The course has 
been planned jointly by Mr. P. H. Sewell, Head 
of the Department of Librarianship, and repre- 
sentatives of the Youth Libraries Section Com- 
mittee. A full programme of lectures, visits and 
demonstrations has been planned, and it is hoped 
that there will again be visitors from overseas 
among the students. 

This year’s Week-end School will be held from 
Sth to 7th September, at Redland College, Bristol. 
Particulars will be available later, but those who 
hope to attend are asked to make a note of the 
date now, and to make early application for 
admission when the programme is announced. 
The theme for the week-end will be “Children’s 
books—a critical approach”, and speakers will 
include an author and a reviewer of books for 
children. There will be group meetings for 
discussion and evaluation of books, a symposium 
on well-known writers, and a coach tour of the 
Mendips, “including”, I am told, ‘‘a crawl through 
the Wookey Caves’. An intriguing prospect, 
indeed, and all included in the total cost of 
£3 10s. Od. 

One more date for all those who are within 
reach of Windsor to note is Wednesday, 2nd July, 
when a visit to Eton College has been arranged. 
Members should meet at School Yard Gate at 
3 p.m. The librarian, Mr. Tom Lyon, will speak 
on “Eton College, its libraries and its literary 
associations”, and this will be followed by a tour 
of the Lower School, Upper School and cloisters, 
tea, and a tour of the five college libraries. The 
College has many treasures of great interest and 
rarity, and this visit promises to be an outstanding 
occasion which no one should miss. 

I should like to draw attention to another 
occasion which many members of the Section 
will have in mind this year—the centenary of the 
birth of E. Nesbit, who was born on 15th August, 
1858. A new biography by Noel Streatfeild, to 
be published by Benn, will be eagerly awaited, 
and further reprints, including Five of us—-and 
Madeleine and two of the Treasure-Seeker Books, 
are expected. The Rector of St. Mary-in-the- 
Marsh, Kent, where E. Nesbit is buried, has 
launched an appeal for a memorial in this 
beautiful church. It is hoped that many children’s 
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librarians, and all who have found delight in 
E. Nesbit’s books, will wish to associate them- 
selves with this tribute to a much-loved writer 
by sending contributions (which need not be 
large) to Miss Anne Roper, The Red House, 
Littlestone, New Romney, Kent. 


H. R. Marmnwoop 


Correspondence 


(Correspondents are requested to write as 
briefly as possible.) 


NATIONAL SERVICE AND THE YOUNG 
LIBRARIAN 


Sot. D. H. Revit, 3 Regional Library, British 
Forces P.O. 15, writes: 


I would like to add to the recent correspondence 
on “National Service and the young librarian ”’ 
(Recorp, December, 1957 and February, 1958). 

Throughout my twelve months with the Army 
Library Service in Germany, I have met (and I’m 
sure Major McEwan and Mr. Wafer of the Army 
Central Library would agree with me) one 
criticism of the service time and time again— 
there should be more professionally-qualified 
librarians in Army libraries. 

The fault lies partly with Army selection (I am 
amazed that in my case a round peg has been 
fitted, happily, into a round hole) but much 
more so with the National Service librarian who 
is ignorant of the possibilities of continuing 
library work, and with it his studies, in the Army. 

Perhaps Corporal Small’s Chief gave him 
similar advice to that which I received—‘do 
something different’. With all due respect to my 
own mentor, this was advice which I have never 
regretted not accepting. 

The result of enthusiasm and even a modest 
professional knowledge on the part of the 
R.A.E.C. Sergeant (who may have a position of 
no little responsibility either in a Regional or 
Garrison library) is a considerably improved 
service on the one hand and valuable experience 
on the other. 

The work may be exacting and not “pure” 
librarianship, at times, yet opportunity to arouse 
a library consciousness (the soldier abroad is 
ideal material in almost ideal circumstances for 
that purpose) is practically unequalled. 

However, to have its greatest effect, this work 
must be continuous. I only hope that as my 
service draws near to an end, there may be just 
one librarian in West Germany as eagerly search- 
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ing for just such a position as | was when Mr. 
Lucas left No. 19 Regional Library. 


SIGNALMAN D. W. F. PuGu, Royal Signals, 
Hq. Eastern Command, Hounslow, writes: 


I am a National Serviceman and was informed 
of the facilities available for librarians in the 
Royal Army Educational Corps before entering 
the Forces. 

Accordingly, I requested to be called-up into 
the Royal Army Educational Corps, but, due to 
the fact that August was the month of my 
enlistment, I had to join the Royal Corps of 
Signals. The Royal Army Educational Corps 
prefers to select its personnel from the intakes 
of deferred university students enlisted at this 
time of the year. This may explain why the 
library posts in the Army are being filled by 
“teachers and others”. Therefore, it is not a 
matter of personal preference, as Mr. Lucas 
would suggest in his letter, and the question of 
Corporal Small changing his blue uniform to a 
khaki one simply does not arise. 

Since I have a home posting, I am able to 
continue my studies by attending part-time 
classes and can obtain my textbooks quite easily 
from the Command Library. I have had no 
difficulty in doing this and my term in the Army 
has not prevented me from keeping in touch with 
librarianship. 


Mr. A. K. D. CAMPBELL, M.A., Scottish School 
of Librarianship, writes: 


The letter of Mr. S. T. Lucas on the subject of 
National Service and the young librarian in the 
February issue seems to require some clarification. 
Mr. Lucas asserts without qualification that a 
librarian can continue his professional career by 
joining the Royal Army Education Corps, and he 
goes on to mention some of the duties which 
will be assigned to him. In actual fact, such 
duties would normally be carried out by officers 
or warrant officers, and no National Serviceman 
in the R.A.E.C. can rise above the rank of 
sergeant. 

A very few sergeants do indeed work as junior 
assistants in army libraries, but the young 
librarian’s chance of doing so must always be 
slight, for the following reasons: (1) Entry into 
the R.A.E.C, is at all times restricted; at certain 
seasons a university degree or teacher’s diploma 
is virtually the minimum requirement. (2) All 
National Service members of the corps are 
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obliged to enter upon a fairly difficult three- 
month course which qualifies them to conduct 
army education classes, but which barely touches 
on the army library service. (3) Those who 
complete the course will be posted to a library 
only if there happens to be a vacancy at the time 
and if the personnel officer is more than ordinarily 
conscientious. 

Mr. Lucas, presumably, was one of the lucky 
ones, and so indeed was I, since I spent nine 
valuable months in a Command Library after a 
similar period of teaching. | certainly would not 
wish to discourage any young librarian who 
intends to apply for enrolment in the R.A.E.C., 
but it would surely be a pity if he started off with 
the impression that a desirable job was being 
reserved for him. His disillusioning would be 
speedy and complete. 


RECENT DATA ON THE LENIN LIBRARY 


Mr. F. Lrepesny, B.Sc., A.L.A., Mond Nickel 
Co. Ltd., writes: 


Perusal of a recent issue of Literaturnaya 
Gazeta (30.1.58, page 2) revealed very interesting 
figures given in an interview with Mr. M. 
Klevenskii, the Chief Librarian of the Lenin 
State Library in Moscow, who stated that there 
are now 400,000 scientific and public libraries in 
the Soviet Union. containing about half a milliard 
volumes. The Lenin Library regularly receives 
literature from 60 countries and their stock of 
20 million books, journals and bound volumes 
of newspapers represents 160 different languages. 
The shelf length in the library is said to be 
250 kilometres. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO AMERICAN 
JOURNALS 


Mr. E. R. YescomsBe, F.L.A., Librarian, 
Northern Polytechnic, writes: 


I have to complain of unnecessary clerical work 
foisted on librarians by certain American 
scientific and technical commercial journal 
publishers. The completion of a subscriber’s 
classification category form is often required 
before a new subscription or renewal is accepted. 
The latest demand for Tele Tek renewal has to 
be made on the library headed paper with 
reasons why it is required ! 

An English agent agrees that this practice 
causes unnecessary work and annoys their 
customers. 








THE ARMY LIBRARY SERVICE 


Mr. RONALD Hope, 
Education Service, writes: 


Major McEwan and Mr. Wafer, writing in the 
February Recorp, suggest that the Army 
Library Service “is probably the most extensive”’ 
in the world. May I suggest that the library of 
the Seafarers’ Education Service extends over 
more of the world’s surface? Eighteen hundred 
British merchant ships carry units averaging 100 
books, and they are to be found on the high seas 
and in ports throughout the world. Last year 
there were over 3,000,000 issues. 


Director, Seafarers’ 


COUNTY LIBRARY MATTERS 


Mr. J. N. Harris, F.L.A., Chief Assistant, 
West Sussex County Library, writes: 


It is unfortunately true, as Mr. Wray has said 
and Mr. Pocklington has underlined (REecorpD, 
February, 1958), that there is an appalling 
ignorance of county library practice among 
municipal librarians. This includes a lack of 
understanding of county problems, among which 
I would instance that of serving places with 
populations in the range 1,000-5,000, which are 
usually considered too large for the mobile 
library service. Such places are generally served 
by Sub-Branches, staffed from the Regional 
Library. Municipal librarians talk glibly of 
qualified staff always being available at service 
points, but to man small service points by 
A.L.A.s is both uneconomic and frustrating. A 
few years ago one special librarian even went so 
far as to declare in public that all service points 
should have graduates on duty! 

But our particular problem now is to bring 
light to Mr. Pocklington’s darkness. He will be 
pleased to learn that the County Libraries Section 
Committee has recently appointed Mr. Raven, 
Deputy County Librarian of Cumberland, to be 
Hon. Editor of the Newsletter. So Mr. Pock- 
lington should be getting more information in the 
future. I am inclined to agree with Mr. Shaw 
Wright that more meetings are not required, but 
there is no reason why more Branch and A.A.L. 
meetings should not be devoted to county 
matters. As Hon. Secretary of the Greater 
London Division, Mr. Pocklington is in the 
happy position of being able to exercise some 
influence in this direction. The Section Com- 
mittee might be able to help by forming a panel 
of speakers. 

I suggest to Mr. Pocklington that attendance 
at one or more of the Section’s week-end schools 
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would be well worth his while. The costs are 
kept to a minimum and there is a very friendly 
atmosphere—‘stuffed shirts” are definitely out. 
To my mind, however, the real solution to this 
problem is an exchange scheme as is in operation 
in the Sussex Division, where during the past year 
ten assistants in municipal libraries have ex- 
changed posts for varying periods with their 
county colleagues. Again Mr. Pocklington is in 
a happy position, sharing his town with the 
Headquarters of the Essex County Library. 
Perhaps he miy be able to arrange an exchange 
with his opposite number in the County. 

Finally, on the subject of the “Silent Section”’, 
I suggest to the Committee that each county 
library system appoints a representative (prefer- 
ably not the county librarian, who has enough 
on his plate), who would also keep in contact 
with all Section members in the area not working 
in the county system. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


Mr. R. G. AstBury, F.L.A., Liverpool Public 
Libraries, writes: 


The problem of attracting and retaining suit- 
able staff, and that of establishing effective 
allocation of staff duties, is not so easily resolved 
as Mr. Gerard suggests in the February REcorpD. 
Firstly, rapid staff turnover is not in the main 
the result of expansion of services, but the out- 
come, in part at least, of out-of-date methods of 
personnel organization, since we are boring many 
of the most suitable people unto death, or into 
a change of vocation. The question must also be 
viewed against the background of the local 
government situation as a whole, particularly 
regarding inadequate rewards for professional 
qualifications. 

I agree in principle with Mr. Gerard’s sugges- 
tion concerning the incorporation of the study 
of readership into the L.A. examination syliabus, 
but if, in the future, the profession and the reading 
community are to benefit from this innovation, 
the division of staff into professional and non- 
professional categories must be achieved. In 
recent years the L.A. examinations have tended 
to encourage the study of subject bibliography; 
add to this the study of the present literary social 
situation by all means, but don’t let the staff side 
of the question rest upon some vague assumption 
of, or belief in, the alertness of chief librarians. 

Those librarians who open their doors to 
O. & M. teams are making a constructive move. 
The profession could also examine the mechanics 
of the matter through the Library Research 
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Committee. Could we not also have more papers 
at the Annual Conference devoted to the prob- 
lems surrounding the accomplishment of a new 
staff structure within libraries? 


Miss M. Lovetock, Registration Student, 
writes: 

The need for a drastic revision of the syllabus 
at Registration level, at least, has been brought 
home to me in the past two months. The course 
seems to have been reduced to frantic cramming, 
and a surface knowledge in subjects which bear 
only a limited relation to practical work in any 
library. 

It seems obvious that the non-graduate 
librarian is scarcely fitted to cope with an 
administrative post, and the graduate will con- 
tinue to enjoy his special prerogative. 


NALGO AND LIBRARIANS 


Mr. R. BLUNDELL, A.L.A., Librarian, Brown- 
hills Branch, Staffs. County Library, writes: 


Before readers comment on Mr. N. Tomlin- 
son’s questions in the February Recorp, the 
record should be put straight. He attributed to 
Miss M. G. G. Gregory the statement that 
“*| . . present organization is too unwieldy”’, thus 
making her reinforce his quotation: “NALGO 
has become just too fat.” Miss Gregory did say 
it is impracticable to have all professions repre- 
sented at all levels (because they are too 
numerous), but nothing about NALGO’s being 
unwieldy at all. Opponents of the present 
position may wish to infer that that is so, but 
that is their own business and not at all a logical 
deduction from Miss Gregory’s words. 

Let us be clear, too, about the grounds for 
controversy. There is no future in saying 
““NALGO is too fat’’. It is rhetorical and beside 
the point. What opponents have to show is that 
a fairly powerful body (efficient or unwieldy), 
representing many interests, cannot do so well 
as a number of weaker special bodies. 


RECREATIONAL LITERATURE IN 
LIBRARIES 


Mr. G. PHELAN, Branch Librarian, Thurrock 
Public Libraries, writes: 


I would like, if I may, to comment on some of 
the points raised by Mr. Croghan’s letter in the 
February RecorpD, and also to offer some of my 
own observations. Firstly, would Mr. Croghan 
please explain the following statement? “It 
would be far more to the point if we were to 
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think of ways to get these people to read even if 
they only read westerns and romances.” I should 
be very interested to hear of the merit involved 
in reading of this calibre. The “sanctity of 
reading” platitude, always quoted without 
qualification, is one which is worked to death. 

The argument that westerns, romances and 
crime stories are read by people who need some- 
thing with which to relax after a busy day is 
wholly specious. The occasions on which I hear 
a book recommended as “relaxing” are too 
numerous to count. Relaxing from what, is 
rarely specified. Generally such books are 
required for a mind that has been basically 
inactive in performing a routine job of work 
during the day. Such a mind does not require 
relaxation but resuscitation. Another reason 
often recited to defend this type of reading is its 
escapist value. This is a fallacy. The reader does 
not “escape” but is further bogged down in the 
depths of his mental apathy. Apart from the fact 
that I am far from being convinced that a western 
has greater powers of relaxation than a substantial 
rovel—modern or otherwise—I maintain that 
readers of this type of fiction do not have tired 
minds but lazy ones and wish to keep them that 
way. In this aim we assist them wonderfully well. 
Further, to suggest that these people can be led 
to “better things” from a beginning of westerns 
and romances is plain wishful thinking and as a 
generalization just will not do. Inevitably there 
will be exceptions, but these readers would, in 
all probability, be reading even if westerns were 
not supplied. For the vast majority of people 
who enjoy this reading, however, it is not a taste 
but an addiction and as such will not be over- 
come by gentle persuasion. These people insist 
upon the same ingredients every time: the manner 
of serving need vary but slightly, if at all. Inci- 
dentally, the degree of technical ingenuity which 
may be employed is irrelevant to this argument. 

““We are not supplying what they want,” says 
Mr. Croghan. They pay us the money, so if they 
want us to buy them trash, then we must buy it. 
Presumably that is the form the argument takes. 
This, I believe, is known as democracy although 
I would prefer to call it ochlocracy. This is a 
particularly difficult point to refute without 
receiving shouted accusations of dictatorial 
thought. It takes a singularly purposeful chief 
and a sympathetic committee to achieve any 
measure of resistance to this attitude. Yet it can 
be done and I quote St. Marylebone Public 
Libraries as one example. 

Among my readers there is an elderly lady who 
has an insatiable taste for Mills & Boon publica- 
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tions. She is not merely addicted to romances, 
for anything without the Mills & Boon mono- 
gram is condemned as utter rubbish. Relieve this 
good lady of her obligation to contribute to the 
library rate, if that be her right to have the books 
she wants. A most unrealistic and undemocratic 
attitude, no doubt. But if this were general 
practice, 1 wonder what would result: whether 
certain authorities would find that they were 
financially unable to support a library service. 
A just reflection on the needs and values of the 
community in question? My own view is that 
in many instances the library is serving a com- 
munity which has no use for books, literature or 
information of any kind, but merely requires a 
daily shot of violence or mawkish sentiment to 
keep the mind comfortably idle. 

From what I have already written it will be 
plain that I do not attach very much value to the 
claims made by librarians who point out how 
their issues have soared and how the percentage 
of registered readers has risen during the last 
year, thus proving that more people are reading 
than ever before—Reading what? would be more 
to the point. Also it is well known that some 
librarians buy large quantities of trivial matter 
to boost the issues. This is the pursuit of quantity 
as a means of self-justification and, coupled with 
the fact that so many librarians are busy trying 
to convince themselves that they are members of 
a profession, renders the whole situation quite 
ludicrous. 

Finally, may I ask that we be unafraid of real, 
open controversy? Too much of the discussion 
on this topic has been conducted in the sickening 
vein of inverted snobbery. I thought Mr. Stiles 
might have had something to say by way of reply 
to Mr. Croghan, but his opening sentences formed 
a dismal piece of apathy. The number of 
librarians who go out of their way to say, ““Now 
don’t get me wrong, I’m not against ‘tripe’, I even 
read it myself, but after all . . .”’, is alarming, to 
say the least. It is the picture of the broadminded 
hypocrite who is afraid of being labelled as 
“dictator”, “unreasonable”, “narrow-minded” 
and a host of other such meaningless epithets. 


THE ARTS IN ST. PANCRAS, 1956-57 


Mr. J. D. REYNOLDs, F.L.A., Borough Librarian 
of Finchley, writes: 

The treatment of Mr. Taylor’s annual report 
in my last ““Municipal Library Notes” (February 
issue, page 51) was meant to be helpful. His 
reaction to it (March issue, page 96) seems to fall 
into the “protest too much” category. 
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The kernel of his manifesto is the word 
“show’’—‘‘my job is to show them . . . that their 
lives will be enriched if they read . . .”. It does 
not need me to tell Mr. Taylor how to put on a 
show, and he knows very well that the significant 
point is not that Hornsey spend their money on 
32,000 readers as against St. Pancras on 25,913, 
but that the former represents 34 per cent of the 
population of Hornsey and the latter only 20 per 
cent of St. Pancras. Of his population of 
132,000 he ought to be attracting nearer 45,000 
readers than 25,913, and to give them a reason- 
able book service he would need a much bigger 
book fund than £11,000. 

The reason for poor public response to libraries 
in St. Pancras, as I see it, is not that St. Pancras 
folk are different, but that they haven’t got a 
recognizable library building (showpiece) to 
attract them. The belief can, fortunately, only be 
proved one way or the other by first providing 
such a building or buildings. 

Writing as I did,my purpose, quite deliberately, 
was intended to provide a little bit of observer’s 
opinion which Mr. Taylor, if he chose, could have 
added to whatever arguments he uses whenever 
he raises the cry for library buildings in com- 
mittee and Council. If this is accounted merely 
as an unintelligent criticism of a satisfactory state 
of affairs, I feel doubly certain that “‘books can’t 
ever come first in such a set-up”’! 


ORGANIZATION AND METHODS IN THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


Mr. J. G. O'Leary, Borough Librarian of 
Dagenham, writes: 


Mr. Hepworth’s account of the operation of 
this enquiry in Norwich (in the March REecorpD) 
has about it an unbelievable air of fantasy. In 
the year 1954/55, the City of Norwich spent 
£30,226 on maintaining a central library and two 
branches. One of the Norwich staff came here 
recently as an applicant for a Grade III appoint- 
ment. It was known that in Norwich he held a 
Grade I appointment, but not for running two 
branch libraries. None of this makes sense. The 
City of Norwich is not spending sufficient money 
to maintain its central library, and its thirty-two 
assistants are paid £12,500 a year. 

The “O. and M.” enquiry should have been 
directed towards another aspect of the Norwich 
Public Library Service rather than to some means 
of recommending economies, It is not a very 
happy reflection that the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee for many years was Mr. Fred Henderson 
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who preached all his life the virtues of education 
and particularly of self-education. He doesn’t 
seem to have been able to lead his authority into 
any adequate practical expression of these ideas. 
It is a classic example of faith without good 
works. Moreover, it is more than disappointing 
that the principal city of East Anglia, with an 
ancient library to which more than one lifetime 
has been spent in devoted care, still not only 
cannot provide an adequate service but has to 
economize on what it is now doing. A mere 
consideration belongs to St. Pancras: what is 
wrong with a borough with a rateable value of 
£3,338,000 that cannot in fifty years build one 
single library building out of its own pocket? 
The arts in St. Pancras has received a very good 
notice, but its good works are other people’s 
good works and it does little to foster the art 
towards which we all direct our attention. 

Neither of these areas is small, neither is poor, 
and yet the L.A. want to deprive small places of 
their library powers. They may have been 
justified but can hardly seem to be so in the face 
of these two examples. 


RESEARCH IN DOCUMENTATION 


Mr. B. C. Vickery, Librarian, I.CJ. Ltd., 
Akers Research Laboratories, Welwyn, writes: 


In an article on “Research in documentation” 
in the February Recorp, I mentioned library 
research projects undertaken at the Royal Air- 
craft Establishment, but did them less than 
justice and gave no references. I have since had 
the opportunity of examining a list of their 
Library Memoranda, of which at least a dozen 
report on practical research projects—experi- 
ments on Uniterm and Peekaboo indexing, a 
survey of R.A.E. staff reading habits, the use of 
periodicals in the library, an analysis of report 
literature used by aerodynamicists, and so on. 
These memoranda—30 to date—have been 
appearing since 1951, some having been reprinted 
in the library literature (e.g., papers by R. A. 
Fairthorne). Requests for copies should be made 
to the R.A.E. librarian. 

Mr. C. W. J. Wilson, until recently in charge 
of the Aerodynamics library at R.A.E., writes: 
“In the memoranda, a useful proportion between 
description, theory and experiment has been 
maintained. . . . The series should indicate what 
can be achieved by a small group of part-time 
workers, and may perhaps lead others to emulate 
them.” I am glad to have this opportunity of 
giving wider publicity to this valuable research. 








Reviews 


CioucH (E. A.) Bookbinding for librarians. 
1957. 204 pp. illus. (Association of Assistant 
Librarians, 30s., 20s. ta members, post 
free). 

This book will be a real windfall for the 
student, as well as a valuable desk-book for the 
qualified, practising librarian and Mr. Clough is 
to be congratulated, not only upon his thorough- 
ness, but equally upon the breadth and compre- 
hensiveness of his survey. He starts with a brief 
historical review, takes home binderies and 
unsewn binding in his stride, and finishes with a 
chapter on “Recent developments”. There must 
be a word of praise also for the excellent but 
anonymous line diagrams. If these, too, are 
by Mr. Clough, he does indeed deserve our 
thanks. 


If there are few grounds for criticism in his 
treatment of the subject, it must be said that 
several of his obiter dicta startled at least one 
reader ; e.g., his reference to the “dreary, dark 
brown leather of thirty years ago’’. Here, surely, 
fifty must have been meant, for in the 20s we 
were all staunch upholders of the “brighter 
binding’’ movement, and in my first library the 
use of leather and dingy colours had been dis- 
carded at some date prior to 1922. 


Another instance is his description of the 
manner in which “the binding of fiction is con- 
trolled in many of our libraries’ (p. 130). Money 
has never been so easily come by for bookbinding 
purposes that it could be lightheartedly wasted, 
and most libraries in my experience are careful 
to exercise some sort of effective control over 
their bookbinding expenditure. In fact, the only 
noticeable omission from a most valuable and 
opportune book is the absence of any really 
useful information as to the methods of control- 
ling such expenditure. A description of admin- 
istrative arrangements for the review and 
of some forms of statistical return designed to 
keep the central administration continually 
informed of the bookbinding position, would 
have been of advantage. 

The life of a publisher’s case and of a rebound 
book, as given on page 133, are just about what 
investigation showed them to be in the 1930s, 
and it is interesting that pre-war standards have 
again been reached. 

Mr. Clough’s book is to be warmly welcomed 
and may be thoroughly recommended. 


K. G. Hunt 
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HEPworTH (PuHiLtp). Archives and manuscripts in 
libraries. (Library Association Pamphlet 
No. 18.) 1958. 30 pp. frontis. (The L.A., 
5s., 3s. 6d. to members, post 2d.) 

Those librarians, happily still numerous, who 
believe that the public library still has its part to 
play in the provision of original research materials 
for the historian and the student, will welcome 
this latest addition to the valuable Library 
Association series of pamphlets. Mr. Hepworth 
deals succinctly, yet pervasively, with the place 
of archives and manuscripts in libraries and with 
the relationship between the archival and library 
professions, looking forward to the future rather 
than dwelling on past achievements and failures. 

Libraries in many areas have a long and proud 
history in the care of local records and archives, 
and it is pleasing to know that the Archives and 
Manuscripts Committee has recently been revived 
as a sub-committee of the Library Association’s 
Library Research Committee. Mr. Hepworth 
prints, in a valuable appendix, the Statement of 
Policy on the place of archives and manuscripts 
recently formulated by this sub-committee and 
adopted by the L.A. Council on 3ist May, 1957, 
which is based on the assumption that “the 
acquisition of archives and manuscripts is a 
legitimate purpose of libraries serving the 
interests of scholarship and research”’. 

Section 5, dealing with the qualifications, 
career prospects, organization and techniques, is 
a valuable statement of the present position, 
while his conclusion shows how libraries have 
fallen behind in this field during the last 25 years. 
There is a useful bibliography in Section 4, 
listing calendars, guides and handlists published 
by libraries of all kinds. Mr. Hepworth com- 
ments on the singular lack of general guides to 
the manuscript collections to be found in 
libraries. 

In this, and in Mr. J. Burkett’s pamphlet on 
Microrecording in libraries (no. 17 in the same 
series), we see welcome evidence of renewed 
appreciation of the value of research materials 
in current library practice, perhaps denoting a 
return of the pendulum which, with the wide- 
spread establishment of county record offices, 
has swung away from libraries in recent years. 
Mr. Hepworth is to be congratulated upon the 
fair and reasonable manner in which he has 
presented the case for libraries in this excellent 
little pamphlet, and also for his work in this field 
in Norwich where, under the aegis of the City 
Library, a joint Record Office for the city and 
county is to be established. 

J. L. Hopss 
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Sewe t (P. H.) ed., Five years’ work in librarian- 
ship, 1951-1955. 1957. viii, 418 pp. (The 
Library Association, 60s., 45s. to members, 
post Is.) 

When Library science abstracts began publica- 
tion, it was decided to bring to an end the series 
of annual volumes, the Year’s work in librarian- 
ship. The functions of the two were nearly enough 
the same, namely, to draw attention to current 
work in the field and to facilitate retrospective 
searching, aiding the searcher by the provision 
of descriptive material as well as the index entry. 
As an experiment, it was agreed that a survey 
along similar lines should be made for the 5-year 
period 1951-1955, and the volume has now been 
published. 

Collections of this type are notoriously 
difficult to complete, and it is hardly surprising, 
if none the less regrettable, that two of the 
proposed chapters failed to materialize. Even so, 
the delay has been long enough; and it is to be 
hoped that it will not recur. For there is no doubt 
that this work should be continued, as it repre- 
sents something quite different from either the 
Year’s work or L.S.A., and the editor, Mr. P. H. 
Sewell, is to be congratulated on what will soon 
become a work of reference indispensable to 
every librarian. 

The arrangement follows the old pattern, in 
greater detail, with a chapter on each of the 
various types of libraries, followed by chapters 
on the various technical processes. Inevitably 
there is considerable variation among the authors 
in their manner and standard of treatment, but 
no chapter can be severely criticized, and some 
of them reach a very high standard indeed: if 
I mention Cataloguing, Classification and 
Archives, it is a reflection of my taste, and I 
think that every reader will likewise find some- 
thing to his own taste and equally well done. 

Perhaps the most significant variation in treat- 
ment is that between the chapters that provide 
little more than a running commentary on the 
literature, and those whose authors have imposed 
their own personalities on thought and events, 
to give what is substantially a new contribution 
to the subject. There is a place for both 
approaches. The first is more suitable to the 
earlier chapters, on types of library where much 
has been written; but even here, we get views 
behind the scenes on Technical Colleges, and 
Institutes of Education, on which there is little 
published literature. In several of the later 
chapters, such as those on Education and 
Archives, the authors have drawn together the 
threads of events to make their own story; 
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Mr. Stokes indeed peremptorily dismisses us to 
L.S.A. to find the references, and if it persuades 
more librarians to buy that journal, I for one 
should be happy about that. 

Those fields of special interest to me were on 
the whole well done, and in the other chapters I 
felt that, though an expert might pick holes, 
there was ample good material and adequate 
guiding to the literature. Some of the lengthy 
bibliographies testify to the amount of writing 
that librarians find time to do. It is most 
significant that by far the longest was attached to 
Mr. Mills’ masterly chapter on Classification! 

It is clear that such a periodical survey of 
librarianship will be of immense value, and 
succeeding volumes will be welcome if they reach 
the same standard. Preparation should be going 
forward now, if delay in publication is to be 
avoided, 

D. J. Foskett 


Suera, J. H., and others, eds. Information 
systems in documentation; eds. J. H. Shera, 
A. Kent and J. W. Perry; based on the 
symposium on systems for information 
retrieval held at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in April, 1957. xix, 
639 pp. illus., tables, diagrs. (Advances in 
documentation and library science. II.) (New 
York; London, Interscience, 92s.) 

The conference of which this book is the 
published record was undoubtedly an important 
one. It brought together a very large selection 
of people from all over the United States who 
are using or developing unconventional systems 
for information retrieval. Papers included cover 
the basic theory, hand-sorted and machine-sorted 
punched-card systems, computer systems and 
some cases of large-scale co-operation and 
centralization. In addition, there were actual 
demonstrations of most of the systems discussed. 
The overall picture thus presented cannot fail to 
be stimulating to people in information work 
everywhere. It must be said, however, that the 
final impressions are that while our American 
colleagues have done a lot more in the way of 
tackling the problems of scientific documentation 
than we have, especially in the use of expensive 
equipment, they are for the most part still a 
long way from finding the answers. While the 
more modest hand-sorted systems restricted to 
limited subjects seem to operate successfully, 
many of the ambitious mechanical systems seem, 
on the evidence given, to operate no more 
quickly or efficiently than a conventional system 
would. A large percentage of high-level staff 
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time is taken up with feeding in the information 
and the number of enquiries handled is small by 
most standards. In addition, the most promising 
systems depend on equipment whose cost is 
prohibitive to all but the largest organizations. 
The development of systems of information 
retrieval is one of the main approaches to the 
problem of bibliographical control; the other is 
the drive for some sort of rationalization of the 
methods of publication. One would expect people 
in information work to be particularly conscious 
of the need to avoid creating bibliographical 
problems, but all too often this is not the case. 
A comparison of the papers in this volume with 
others already published in the periodical litera- 
ture reveals an alarming arrount of duplication 
and, even worse, of near duplication. As this is 
apparently only one in a whole series of confer- 
ences to be held and published in this way, it 
would seem timely to point this out. If those 
who are involved in bibliographical work show 
so little consciousness of the bibliographical 
consequences of their own publications, how 
can they expect the scientists to do any better? 
J. Birp 


VISWANATHAN (C, G.). The high school library; 
its organization and administration. 1957. 
153 p. (Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 
Rs. 7.50.) 

This is an interesting manual covering the 
planning and organization of school libraries. 
Under various chapter headings, such as library 
finance; books, their choice and acquisition; 
administration and routine, it says much that has 
been said before; many public library manuals, 
for example, have covered a great deal of similar 
ground. The book’s interest lies essentially, 
therefore, in the approach to these basic problems 
of organization and technique from the view- 
point of the school librarian. Its simplicity and 
clarity would make it a very suitable textbook 
for teachers approaching the subject of school 
librarianship for the first time. 

The publisher’s blurb stresses the Indian 
context in which the book has been written; 
there is little, however, in the book which would 
not be equally applicable to any school library. 
The references to the Report of the Secondary 
Education Commission, 1952-53 of the Indian 
Ministry of Education, for example, confine 
themselves, mainly, to unexceptionable senti- 
ments concerning the need for school libraries 
and their proper administration. The book 
neither parts company with generally-accepted 
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principles nor with those details of administration 
which are common to most libraries. 

There are, nevertheless, one or two statements 
in the book which must be questioned. In 
chapter four, it is stated that a system of library 
grant based on a flat rate per pupil has been 
adopted in United Kingdom schools. This is 
certainly untrue. A random check on a local 
authority grant for school libraries produced the 
following figures: £25 per annum for each 
primary school and £75 per annum for each 
secondary school, irrespective of the number of 
pupils. In chapter five the reference to the 
United Kingdom teacher-librarian being relieved 
of two-fifths of his teaching time for library work 
is equally untrue. This is a suggestion put for- 
ward by the Ministry of Education; in practice it 
is very unusual to find the suggestion adopted. 

With these minor blemishes noted, however, 
this book is a useful elementary manual for tne 
school librarian. 

G. G. H. GomM 
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Applications are invited for the posts of (1) Assistant 
Examiner in Registration Group B (iv): Bibliography and 
Documentary Reproduction. 

(2) Assistant Examiner in Final Part 2, Paper 2 (d): 
Library Organization and Administration: Public 
Libraries. 

Applicants should give some account of their careers 
and of any tutoring experience they have had. In the 
case of (2) they should preferably be experienced in 
County Library Administration. 

Applications should reach the Secretary by Sth May, 
1958. 

EXAMINERS’ REPORTS 


Summaries of the Examiners’ Reports on the Winter, 
1957, Examinations are now available for loan to bona 
fide tutors. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


Applications for the full-time Courses next session 
should be submitted before 30th Apuil (Registration 
Course) and 31st August (Final Course). The session will 
commence on Thursday, 2nd October, 1958. Full 
particulars from the Senior Lecturer, School of Librarian- 
ship, Manchester College of Science and Technology, 
Manchester 1. 








CRAMER’ S ror MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE COMPLETE MUSIC 
AND MUSIC BINDING SERVICE PROVIDED 


139 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Recent Publications 
i * * * 


FIVE YEARS’ WORK IN LIBRARIANSHIP 
1951-1955 


Edited by P. H. Sewe.t, F.L.A. 
1958. viii, 418 pp. 60s. (45s. to members). Post Is. 
A survey of the major trends, developments and publications in librarianship at home 
and abroad. National, government, university, public and special libraries are covered, 
and all aspects of library work are dealt with, including professional education, book 
production and documentary reproduction. 





* * * 


NATIONAL LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD 


THEIR HISTORY, ADMINISTRATION AND PUBLIC SERVICE 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE, C.B.E., M.A., Litt.D., F.L.A. 
Second edition, completely revised by F. J. Hitt, M.A., F.L.A. 
1957. xv, 413 pp. 12 plates. 44s, (33s. to members). Post 6d. 


The natural growth of the stocks of national libraries, the development of their services 
and, above all, the calamity of a second world war have made necessary considerable 
alterations and additions in the revision of Dr. Esdaile’s text. Thirty-two libraries are 
described; buildings, catalogues, collections, staff and finance are dealt with, and a 
bibliography follows each chapter. 





PROLEGOMENA TO LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 


Ss. R. RANGANATHAN 
Second edition. 487 pp. 45s. (33s. to members). Post 6d. 


The original edition of this work, published twenty years ago, was an outstanding contri- 
bution to library classification and has had considerable influence on library thought 
and practice. The second edition has been largely revised and partly re-written by the 
author. 

* * * 


CHOSEN FOR CHILDREN 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BOOKS WHICH HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CARNEGIE MEDAL, 1936-1957 


1957. viii, 89 pp. Portraits and illustrations. 16s. (11s. 6d.). Post 6d. 


After twenty-one years the Library Association Carnegie Medal remains the only official 
tribute in this country to good writing and publishing for children. Each book awarded the 
Medal is described; this description is followed by an extract from it and a biographical 
note on the author, while the author contributes a note on how the book came to be 
written. The work is illustrated with portraits of the authors and illustrations from the 
books themselves. 
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Library Association Library 
ADDITIONS TO THE LipRARY, Decemper, 1957 
(Continued from March issue) 


600—-UseruL ARTS 
BowATER PAPER CORPORATION LtD., firm. Paper: the 
story of an industry. London, 1957. 40 p. 676 
Carter, H. Wolvercote Mill: a study in paper-making 
at Oxford. Oxford, Oxford Bibliographical Society, 
1957. xii, 79 p. 676 
Suorter, A. H. Paper mills and paper makers in 
England 1495-1800. Hilversum, Holland, The Paper 
Publications Society, 1957. 458 p. 676 
Smitn, V. S. An introduction to paper and papermaking 
for printers, stationers, converters, advertising agents 
and other paper users. London, Guildhall, Pub. Co., 
1957, 125 p. 676 


727—EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BUILDINGS 
NATIONAL EDUCATION AsSsOcIATION. Together we build: 
cooperative planning can produce better schools for 
better learning. Washington, D.C., 1955. 16 p. 727.1 
GREAT Britain. MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. New colleges 
of further education. 2nd ed. London, H.M.S.O., 
1955. 87 p. 727.3 


820—ENGLIsH LITERATURE 
Forp, B., editor. From Blake to Byron. Harmondsworth, 
Middx., Penguin Books, 1957. 314 p. 820.9 
Daziet, M. Popular fiction 100 years ago: an unex- 
plored tract of literary history. London, Cohen & 
West, 1957. vii, 188 p. 823.8 


900—HIsToRY 
Hassenrorper, J. La diffusion du périodique en France: 
histoire et géographie. Paris, Centre d'Etudes 
Economiques, 1957. 13 1. 905.44 
Wacker, C. S. Samuel Minot Jones: the story of an 
Amherst boy. Amherst, Mass., Jones Library, 1922. 


6 p.L, 100 p. 923.6 
CorriGan, A. J. A printer and his world. London, 
Faber, 1944. 201 p. 926.55 
Ferripay, P. Lord Grimthorpe, 1816-1905. London, 
Murray, 1957. xiii, 230 p. 927 


Crarke, G. E. Historic Margate. Margate, Margate 
Public Libraries, 1957. viii, 88 p. 942.23 
The Malta Directory and Trade Index 1957. Valletta, 
Publicity Services Ltd., 1957. xvi, 400 p. 945.8 


SUBJECT BOOKLISTS RECENTLY 
ISSUED BY BRITISH LIBRARIES 


Music for children. Bromley P.L. 

Chess. Hornsey P.L. 

Mountaineering. Eastbourne P.L. 

Play sets. Eastbourne P.L. 

Wild West. Islington P.L. 

Cookery. Hampstead P.L. 

Learning French. Hampstead P.L. 

50 years of discovery. Bethnal Green P.L. 

**“A loaf of bread, a flask of wine.’ Newcastle-under- 
Lyme P.L. 

Prospect of flowers. Newcastle-under-Lyme P.L. 

“Till death do us part’’ or Man's best friend (Books 
about dogs). Newcastle-under-Lyme P.L. 
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Appointments and Retirements 


CaRLe.— Miss C. A. Carle, A.L.A., Second Assistant, 
Epsom Branch, Epsom and Ewell P.L., to be Branch 
Children’s Librarian, Southfields Branch, Wands- 
worth P.L. 

CLemoes.—Mrs. J. E. Clemoes (née Grew), M.A., 
Assistant Librarian, University of Reading Institute of 
Education Library, to resign. 

Cooper.——Mrs. J. M. Cooper, B.A., A.L.A., Librarian, 
St. Martin's School of Art, London, to be Library 
Cataloguer, Nigerian College of Art, Science and 
Technology, Zaria, Nigeria. 

Crowe.—-Mr. A. J. Crowe, A.L.A., Branch Librarian, 
Coseley, Staffs. Co. L., to be Deputy Librarian, Brierley 
Hill P.L. 

Fiton.—Mr. S. P. L. Filon, B.Sc., F.L.A., Deputy 
Librarian, National Central Library, to be Librarian. 

Fosxetr.—Mr. A. C. Foskett, A.L.A., Assistant 
Information Officer, The Metal Box Co. Ltd., to be 
Assistant Information Officer, Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, Harwell. 

FRANKLIN.—Mr. C. W. Franklin, F.L.A., Chief 
Assistant, Wilts. Co.L., to be Deputy County Librarian. 

Gtrrorp.—Miss S. M. Gifford, A.L.A., Assistant, 
Durham Co.L., to be Senior Assistant, Wilts. Co.L. 

Hupson.—Miss A. Hudson, Borough Librarian, 
Ellesmere Port P.L., to retire. 

Hurst.—Mr. F. J. E. Hurst, M.A., A.L.A., Librarian 
of the Great Hall, Manchester P.L., to be Deputy 
Librarian, Trinity College, Dublin. 

JoHNSTON.—Miss M. N. Johnston, A.L.A., Lending 
Librarian, Carlisle P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Sheffield 
P.L. 

Keii.—Mr. R. Kell, B.A., Assistant, Luton P.L., to be 
Assistant Librarian, Brunel College of Technology, Acton. 

Mate.—Mr. D. Male, A.L.A., Branch Supervisor, 
Dudley P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Sheffield P.L. 

MiLL.—Miss L. R. Mill, A.L.A., Branch Sub-Librarian, 
Edinburgh P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Sheffield P.L. 

Morsey.—Mr. C. Morbey, A.L.A., Regional Librarian, 
N.W. Devon, Devon Co.L., to be Central Lending 
Librarian, Thurrock P.L. 
~ $TICKLAND.—Mr. P. R. Stickland, A.L.A., Library 
Assistant, Ealing P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Sheffield 
P.L. 

Stites.— Mr. W. G. Stiles, A.L.A., Librarian-in-charge, 
Central Lending Library, Merton and Morden District, 
Surrey Co.L., to be Librarian, Pembroke, Ontario, 
Canada. 

TimPERLEY.—Miss F. Timperley, Assistant, Dukinfield 
P.L., to be Assistant, Hyde P.L. 

Traviss.—Mrs. M. A. Traviss, Senior Assistant, 
Sheffield P.L., to be Branch Librarian, Cambridge P.L. 

Tutt.—Miss J. W. M. Tutt, M.A., Graduate Library 
Assistant, Glasgow Univ.L., to be Senior Assistant, 
Sheffield P.L. 

WEATHERSTONE.—Miss M. M. Weatherstone, M.A., 
Personnel Manager, Dundee, to be Assistant Librarian, 
Queen's College, Dundee. 

Weston.—Miss H. M. Weston, A.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Portsmouth P.L., to be Senior Assistant, 
Sheffield P.L. 


Contributions and communications (including advertisements) should be sent to the Editor, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by the 15th of the month preceding that of publication (Tel. Eus. 5856 ext. 9) 
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Appointments Vacant 


Chartered Librarians are advised to refrain from 
applying for any post in public libraries demanding 
Registration Qualifications (A.L.A. or F.L.A.) 
which is advertised in the General or Clerical 
Divisions of the National Scales or in accordance 
with the Miscellaneous Salary Scales. 


Universiry CoLLeGe Lonpon (Gower Street, W.C.1) 
will shortly appoint a Deputy LipraRIAN. Candidates 
should hold good honours degree and have had experi- 
ence in a university or similar academic library. Pro- 
fessional library qualifications an advantage. Duties to 
commence Ist September, 1958. Salary on Reader 
scale, within range £1,475-£2,150 p.a. plus £80 London 
allowance; F.S.S.U. and family allowance. Applications, 
to be received by 19th April, 1958, should be sent to the 
Secretary, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH RUBBER MANU- 
FACTURERS, Shawbury, Shrewsbury, require in their 
Intelligence Division the services of a chemist or 
physicist (graduate or equivalent qualification) for 
literature research, etc. Excellent opening for young 
graduate desiring career in scientific information work. 
Appointment will be on the Technical Officer scale 
(£515 x 35—£830) with starting salary according to age 
and qualifications. Pension Scheme. 5-day week. 
Apply to Secretary, R.A.B.R.M. 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES 

LIBRARIAN-INFORMATION OFFICERS with scientific 
interests are invited to apply for a post which has 
occurred in the Research Department due to existing 
services being reorganized to serve Engineering, Produc- 
tion and Research. 

Applicants should preferably be Chartered Librarians 
(either sex) between the ages of 26-36 and have had 
experience in a technical library. Knowledge of languages 
would be an advantage. Salary (not less than £800 p.a.) 
will be paid in accordance with age, experience and 
qualifications. A Superannuation and Life Assurance 
Scheme is in operation. Five day week. 

Please write giving full details of age, training, experi- 
ence and qualifications to the Personnel Officer, Ericsson 
Telephones, Limited, Beeston, Nottingham. 


For Disposal 
Croydon Public Libraries, Katharine Street, Croydon, 

offer the following duplicates to any library willing to 
pay carriage: 

British Museum's Subject Index to Modern Works. 

1885-90; 1891-95. 
London Library. Subject Index 1909. 
Athenaeum Subject Index. v.1. 1915. 


For Sale 
Cumulative book index. Offers invited for 1949-1950 
edition in I vol., and for 1951-1954 2-yearly vols. Replies 
to Finsbury Central Library, Skinner Street, London. 
E.C.1. 


Wanted 
C.B.I., 1928-32, 1933-37, 1938-42, 1943-48. 
English catalogue of books. 1901-1905, 1906-1910, 
1921-1925. 
Replies to the Borough Librarian, Central Library, 
High Street, S.E. 12 (Tel. Lee Green 0438.) 
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HL K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd. 
Medical Publishers and Booksellers 





LEWIS’S LENDING LIBRARY 
MEDICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL | 
Annual Subscription from £1 17s. 6d. 


The LIBRARY includes all recent and 
standard works in all branches of 
Medicine, Science and Technology and is 
a useful to Research workers, 

eties, Institutions and Schools. 


PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 


Bi-Monthly list of New Books and New 
editions added to the Library, sent post 
free on request. 


THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE containing 
a classified index of authors and subjects 
revised to Dec. 1956. To Subscribers 
£1 5s net; To non-subscribers €2 2s. net; 
postage 2s. 





LONDON ; H. K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd. 136 GOWER ST. 
Telephone: EUSton 4282 (7 lines) 

















Wanted 


Dewey Decimal Classification, 14th ed. Replies to 
Librarian, Technical College, Manchester Road, Bolton. 


SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 


AWARDS FOR FULL-TIME CouRSES IN LIBRARIANSHIP FOR 
THE REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 


The Education Committee will consider applications 
for assistance from bona fide Surrey residents who wish 
to follow a full-time course leading to the Registration 
Examination of the Library Association in the Academic 
Year 1958/59. The number of awards is limited to four 
per year and applicants should normally be at least 
21 years of age at the time of application. All applicants 
will be interviewed by a special panel and, in selecting 
candidates for these awards, regard will be given both to 
merit and to the need for a full-time course as compared 
with a part-time course on grounds of urgency to qualify 
or difficulty of taking a part-time course. 

Awards will be in the form of Minor Exhibitions which 
may carry with them a grant towards maintenance and 
incidental expenses as well as towards fees. The maximum 
value in any case will cover tuition and examination fees 
together with the cost of daily fares and a maintenance 
grant of £135. The actual value of each case will be 
assessed in accordance with the Committee's scale after 
taking into account the financial circumstances of the 
applicant and normally of his or her parents. 

Applications (at least of a preliminary nature) must be 
submitted to the Chief Education Officer, County Hall, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, Ref. AW/EXN, not jater than 
31st May, 1958. 











For The Special Library — 


Aviation subject headings, 1949 

Bibliography of gnomes abstracting 
services (SLA bibliography no 1), 1955. 

Bibliography of new guides and aids to 

ublic documents use 1953-1956 a 

Bittiography no. 2}, 1957 os 

A brief for corporation libraries, 1/949 .. 

Contributions + aa a special library 
glossary, 2nd ed., 1950 

Correlation index a series and 
PB reports, 1/953 

Creation and development of an insur- 
ance library, rev. ed., 1949 

Directory of special libraries, 1953 

Handbook of commercial, financial and 
information services, Sth rev. ed., 1956 

Handbook of scientific and technical 
awards in the United States and 
Canada, 1900-1952, 1956 


$1.75 
1.50 


10.00 


Libraries for research and industry— 
planning and = _— (SLA mono- 
graph, no. 1), J 

Map collections in the U.S. and ‘Canada: 
A directory, 1954 ; 

National insurance organizations in the 
United States and Canada, 1957 

Nicknames of American cities, towns and 
villages past and present, /95/ 

SLA directory of members, 1957 

were at selected labor statistics, rev. 

Subject headings for aeronautical en- 
gineering libraries, 1949 

— headings for financial libraries, 


Technical libraries, their organization 
and management, 1951 ‘ 
Visual presentation. Our library, 1953 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES—Subscription, $7.00; Foreign, $7.50; Single copies, 75c. 


TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX—Subscription,$7.50; Foreign, $8.00; Single copies, 75c. 
TRANSLATION MONTHL Y—Published and distributed for SLA by The John Crerar Library, 


Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois; Subscription, $5.00 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
New York 3, New York 


31 East 10 Street 


$3.00 
3.00 
3.50 


2.00 
1.00 


2.00 
4.00 
5.00 


6.00 
5.00 


86 East 
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ORDER NOW 








The 1958 edition of the 


EDUCATION BOOK 
GUIDE 


post free 





COUNCILS 


Compiled by 

NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE 

14s. Od. for 

COUNCILS AND EDUCATION PRESS LTD. 


contains details of more than 2,000 
books of all kinds 
suitable for your School 


AND EDUCATION PRESS LTD. 


e 10 eee ANNE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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IN HARDWOOD, BRONZE AND STEEL 


EDMONDS 


BIRMINGHAM . GLASGOW . CARDIFF . LONDON 


CONSTITUTION HILL 78 ST. a? Saba 


TEL. CENTRAL 8351/3 CLERKENWELL 0244/5 
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It’s easy reading... 


— when you view microfilms on the 
‘Recordak’ Library Reader 


Whether used as a companion-unit to a 35 mm. microfilm camera or for 
viewing 35 mm. microfilms held in stock for reference, this Reader is a vital asset to 
libraries and commercial houses. 

The Reader is easy to operate, too. Interchangeable lenses allow 12 
times or 24 times magnification. The screen image can readily be adjusted to 
facilitate closer scrutiny. More than one person can view the image at one time. 
Write now for further details. 


SRECORDAK LIBRARY READER 


The Recordak Division of Kodak Limited, !-4, Beech Street, London, E.C.1. Telephone: Metropolitan 0316 





*Recordak’ is a registered trade-mark 








TO ALL LIBRARIANS | 
po rou usE DURAPLEX? 


THE CLEAR PLASTIC FILM FOR PROTECTIVE BOOK JACKETS 


MANUFACTURED IN ROLLS 93” x 100 YARDS 
(ALSO IN WIDTHS UP TO 48°) 


THE COST? ABOUT 2d. PER JACKET 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES WRITE TO 


DURAPLEX (PLASTICS) LTD 


14 CAXTON ST., LONDON, S.W.|I 
OR TELEPHONE ABBEY |744/5/6 














Benlock | Limited 


We now offer a new range of 

patterned bindings for FICTION 

Crown 8vo 3s. 5d 

Also available : new cover designs with 
pleasing motifs for JUVENILE “FLATS” 
All enquiries welcomed at 

BENLOCK LTD., NELSON STREET 
SOUTH BANK, MIDDLESBROUGH 
Telephone : SouTH BANK 58529 





LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS & BOOKSELLERS 
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CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD 


BATH 


BOOKBINDERS 


and 


BOOKSELLERS 


Originators of the Patterned Rexine Binding 


with lettering panel for Crown 8vo fiction 


le lephone B { l H 7 355 











